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“My pear E. :—We were at breakfast 
when your letter reached me, and I con- 
sequently write in great hurry. Your 
trials seem to thicken. I trust God will 
either remove them, or give you strength 
to bear them. If I could but come to 
you and offer you all the little assistance 
either my head or my hands could afford, 
but that is impossible. I scarcely dare 
offer to comfort you about —— lest my 
consolation should seem like mockery. I 
know that in cases of sickness, strangers 
cannot measure what relations feel. One 
thing however I need not remind you 
of. You will have repeated it over and 
over to yourself before now. “God 
does all for the best,” and even should 
the worst happen, and Death seem finally 
to destroy hope, remember, E., that this 
will be but a practical test of the strong 
faith and calm devotion which have 
marked you a Christian so long. I 
would hope, however, the time for this 
test is not yet come; that your brother 
may recover and all be well. It grieves 
me to hear that your health is so indiffer- 
ent; once more I wish I were with you, 
to lighten at least by sympathy the bur- 
den that seems so unsparingly laid upon 
you. Let me thank you for remember- 
ing me in the midst of such hurry and 


affliction; we are all apt to grow selfish 
in distress. This, so far as I have found 
it, is not your case. When shall I see 
you again? The uncertainty in which 
the answer to that question must be 
involved gives me a bitter feeling. 
Through all changes and through all 
chances I trust I shall love you as I do 
now. We can pray for each other and 
think of each other. Distance is no bar 
to recollection. You have promised to 
write to me soon, and I do not doubt 
that you will keep your word, Give 
my love to ———and——. Take with 
you my blessing and affection, all the 
warmest wishes of a warm heart for 
your welfare,” 
“ Jan. 4, °88. 

“ Your letter, E., was a welcome sur- 
prise, though it contained something like 
a reprimand. I had not, however, for- 
gotten our agreement, . . You were 
right in your conjectures respecting the 
cause of my sudden departure. Anne 
continued wretchedly ill; neither the 
pain nor the difficulty of breathing left 
her, and how could I feel otherwise than 
very miserable?.... Anne is now much 
better, though she still requires a great 
deal of care, However, I am relieved 
from my worst fears respecting her. T 
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approve very highly of the plan you 
mention, except as it regards committing 
verse of the Psalms to memory. I do 
not see the direct advantage to be de- 
rived from that. We have entered on a 
new year. Will it be stained as darkly 
as the last with all our sins, follies, secret 
vanities, and uncontrolled passions and 
propensities? I trust not; but I feel in 
nothing better, neither humbler nor 
purer. It will want three weeks next 
Monday to the termination of the Holi- 
days. Come to see me, my dear E., as 
soon as you can; however bitterly I 
sometimes feel towards other people, the 
recollection of your mild, steady friend- 
ship consoles and softens me. I am glad 
you are not such a passionate fool as 
myself. Give my love to ——, excuse 
the most hideous scrawl that ever was 
penned, and believe me always tenderly 
yours.” 
“May 5th, 88. 

“ My prarest E. :—Yesterday I heard 
that you were ill This morning I 
set off to ——, to learn further particu- 
lars, from whence I am but just returned. 
Your mother is in great distress about 
you, shé can hardly mention your name 
without tears; and both she and 
wish very much to see you at home 
again. Poor girl, you have been a fort- 
night confined to your bed, and while I 
was blaming you in my own mind for 
not writing, you were suffering in sick- 
ness without one kind female friend to 
watch over you. I should have heard 
allthis before, and have hastened to ex- 
press my sympathy with you in this 
crisis, had I been able to visit in 
the'Easter Holidays; but an unexpected 
summons back to ——, in consequence 
of the iJlness and death of Mr. , pre- 
vented it. Since that time I have been 
a fortnight and two days quite alone, 
Mrs. —— being detained in the interim 
at ——. You will now see, E., that it 
was not neglect or failure of affection 
which ‘has oceasioned my silence, though 
I fear you will long ago have attributed 
it to those causes. If you are well 
enough, do write to me just two lines, 
just to assure me of your convalescence; 
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not a word, however, if it would harm 
you—not a syllable. . . . . Sickness and 
absence call forth expressions of attach- 
ment which might have remained long 
enough unspoken if their object had been 
present and well. —— told me that —— 
is quite miserable about you, and that his 
anxiety is making him look wretchedly 
ill;... . no particular, however minute, 
will be uninteresting to me, How have 
your spirits been? I trust not much over- 
clouded, for that is the most melancholy 
result of illness. You are not, I under- 
stand, going to at present; they 
seem to have arranged matters strangely. 
.... WhenI parted from you at —, 
I had a more sorrowful feeling than ever 
I experienced before in our temporary 
separations; it is foolish to dwell too 
much on the idea of presentiments, but I 
certainly had a feeling that the time of 
our reunion had never been so indefinite 
or so distant as then. 

I doubt not, my dear E., that amidst 
your many trials, amidst the sufferings 
that you have of late felt in yourself 
and seen in several others, you have still 
been able to look and find support in 
trial, consolation in affliction, and repose 
in tumult, where human interference 
can make no change. I think you know 
in the right spirit how to withdraw 
yourself from the vexation, the care, the 
meanness of life, and to derive comfort 
from purer sources than this world can 
afford. You know how to do it silently, 
unknown to others, and can avail your- 
self of that hallowed communion the 
Bible gives us with God. I am charged 
to transmit ‘s love. Receive mine in 
the same parcel; I think it will scarcely 
be the smallest share. Farewell, my 
dear E.” 

“Jan., '89. 

“My pear, Kinp E.:—I can hardly help 
laughing when I reckon up the number 
of urgent invitations I have received 
from you during the last three months. 
When you set your mind upon it, you 
have a peculiar way of hedging me in 
with a circle of dilemmas so that I 
hardly know how to refuse ; however, I 
shall take a running leap and clear them 
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all—and really, my dear, I cannot come. 
I go to-morrow to——. Oh dear! I 
wish the visit were well over. I wish 
you and the ——’s were safely here; 
there is no pleasure to be had without 
toiling for it. You must invite me no 
more my dear E, till next midsummer at 
the nearest. All here desire to be re- 
membered to you. Aunt particularly. 
Angry though you are, I will venture to 
sign myself as usual (no, not as usual, 
but as suits circumstances), 
“Yours, under a cloud.” 


The following letter (only a portion of 
which appears in Mrs, Gaskell’s Life of 
Charlotte) is extremely interesting on 
account of its reference to her first offer 
of marriage :— 


* Maxon, °39. 

“My pgearest E.:—When your letter 
was put into my hands I said, ‘She is 
coming at last, I hope;’ but when I 
opened it and found what the contents 
were I was vexed to the heart. You 
need not ask me to go to B, any more. 
Once for all, and at the hazard of being 
called the most stupid little wretch that 
ever existed, I won't go till you have 
been to Haworth. I don’t blame you ; I 
believe you would come if you might— 
perhaps I ought not to blame others, but 
Iam grieved. Anne goes on the 8th, 
unless some further unseen cause of 
delay should occur. Papa wishes me to 
remain at home a while longer, but I 
begin to be anxious to set to work again, 
and yet it will be hard work, after the 
indulgence of so many weeks, to return 
to that dreary ‘ gin-horse’ round, 

“ About a week ago I received a letter 
written without cant and flattery—in a 
common-sense style which does credit to 
the judgment of ——-. Now, my dear 
E., there were in this proposal some 
things which might have proved a strong 
temptation. I thought if I were to 
marry—how happy I should be. But, 
again, I asked myself two questions: Do 
I love—as much as a woman ought ‘to 
love the man she marries? Am I the 
person best qualified to make him happy ? 
Alas! E., my conscience answered ‘no’ 
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to both these questions. I felt that 
though I esteemed , though [I had a 
kindly leaning towards him, because he 
is an amiable and well-disposed man; 
yet I had not, and could not have, that 
intense attachment which would make 
me willing to die for him; and if ever I 
marry, it must be in that light of adora- 
tion that I will regard my husband. Ten 
to one I shall never have the chance 
again; but n’tmporte. Moreover, I was 
aware that he knew so little of me he 
could hardly be conscious to whom he 
was writing. Why! it would startle 
him to see me in my natural home char- 
acter; he would think I was a wild, 
romantic enthusiast indeed. I could not 
sit all day long making a grave face 
before my husband, I would laugh and 
satirize, and say whatever came into my 
head first. And if he were a clever man 
and loved me, the whole world weighed 
in the balance against his smallest wish 
should be light as air.] Could I—know- 
ing my mind to be such as that—could I 
conscientiously say I would take him? 
No, it would have been deceiving him— 
and deception such as that is beneath 
me, 

“Good-by, my dear E.; write to me 
soon.” 


“My pear E.:—I am not ungrateful 
for the gift, nor unmindful of the giver. 
I wished before I wrote to finish my bag 
and send it with the letter of thanks for 
the very pretty Turkish-looking thing 
that you have sent me, but I can get no 
cord and tassels here, so I must continue 
to let it lie by a time longer. I read the 
letter sent with real interest. A.’s cha- 
racter is indeed developed. I see some- 
thing in the whole spirit of that letter 
which makes me thankful you are unlike 

. Wealth, standing in society, seem 
to be the sole standard for measuring 
the worth of a character. A—— thinks 
she has given up the world; but some 
of the most absurd notions of that world 
cling to her like a pestilence. Aunt was 
vastly pleased with the knitting-case.” 


“My pear E.:—I read your letter 
with a great deal of interest. Perhaps it 
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is not always well to tell people we ap- 
prove of their actions, and yet it is very 
pleasant. to do so; and as, if you had 
done wrongly, I hope I should have had 
honesty enough to tell you so, so now, as 
you have done rightly, I shall gratify 
myself by telling you what I think. 

“Tf I made you my Father Confessor 
I could reveal weaknesses which you do 
not dream of. Ido not mean to intimate 
that I attach a high value to empty com- 
pliments; but a word of panegyric has 
often made me feel a sense of confused 
pleasure which it required my strongest 
efforts to conceal; and on the other 
hand, a hasty expression which I could 
construe into neglect or.disapprobation 
has tortured me till I have lost half a 
night’s rest from its rankling fangs. [Do 
not be over-persuaded to marry a man 
you can never respect—I do not say 
love ; because, I think, if you can respect 
a person before marriage, moderate love 
at least will come after; and as to intense 
passion, I am convinced that is no de- 
sirable feeling. In the first place, it sel- 
dom or never meets with a requital ; and 
in the second place, if it did, the feeling 
would be only temporary : it would last 
the honeymoon, and then, perhaps, give 
place to disgust, or indifference worse, 
perhaps, than disgust. Certainly this 
would be the case on the man’s part; 
and on the woman’s—God help her, if 
she is left to love passionately and alone. 
I am tolerably well convinced that I shall 
never marry at all. Reason tells me so, 
and I am not so utterly the slave of feel- 
ing but that I can occasionally hear her 
voice.] God bless you.—P.S. Don’t talk 
any more of sending for me; when I come 
I will send myself. All send their love 
to you. I have no prospect of a situation 
any more than of going to the moon. 
Write to me again as soon as you can.” 

* 1840. 

“ My prar E. :—As you only sent me 
a note, I shall only send you one, and 
that not out of revenge, but because, 
like you, I have but little to say. The 
freshest news in our house is, that we 
nad a fortnight ago a visit from ——; 
they have been staying with ——. They 
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reckon to be very grand folks indeed, 
and talk largely—I thought, assumingly. 
I cannot say I much admired them, To 
my eyes there seemed to be an attempt 
to play the great Mogul down in York- 
shire, Mr. was much less assuming 
than the womenites; he seemed frank, 
kind, sagacious, and vigorous, with a 
keen active look. The moment he saw 
me he exclaimed I was the very image 
of ——. Mrs, ——— sets up for being a 
woman of great talent, tact, and accom- 
plishment, I thought there was more 
noise than work, C—— is a young lady 
intended by nature to be a bouncing, 
good-looking girl,—art has trained her 
to be a languishing, affected piece of 
goods. I would have been friendly with 
her, but I could get no talk out of her 
except about the Low Church clergy, 
Botany, and her own ‘Conversion.’ A 
mistaken education has utterly spoiled 
the lass. Her affectations were so utterly 
out of keeping with her round rosy face 
and tall bouncing figure, I-could hardly 
refrain from laughing as I watched her. 
Write a long letter next time, and I'll 
write you ditto. Good-by.” 


Having completed her temporary en- 
gagement as governess she set to work, 
though with shrinking and dread, to look 
up another situation. “I hate and abhor 
the very thoughts of governess-ship. 
But I must do it.” 


“ Nov., ‘40. 
“My pegar E.:—Mrs, B. and I have 
interchanged letters; she expresses her- 
self pleased with the style of my applica- 
tion, with its candor, &c. (I took care 
to tell her that if she wanted a showy, 
elegant, fashionable personage, I was not 
the man for her), but she wants music 
and singing. I can’t give the music and 
singing, so of course the negotiation is 
null and void. Being once up, however, I 
don’t mean to sit down till I get what I 
want; but there is no sense in talking 
about unfinished projects, so we'll drop 
the. subject.” 
“ Nov., "40. 
“My pearest FE. :—That last letter 
of thine treated of matters so high and 
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important I cannot delay answering it 
for aday. Now,I am about to write 
thee a discourse and a piece of advice 
which thou must take as if it came from 
thy grandmother ; and in the first place, 
before I begin with thee, I have a word 
to whisper in the ear @ i 

So much for ——. Now your tain comes 
to swallow the black bolus, called a 
friend’s advice. Here I am under diffi- 
culties, because I don’t know ——; if I 
did I would give my opinion roundlyin two 
words. I have two studies— 
one for the success, the credit, and the 
respectability of a quiet tranquil character 
—the other for the contempt, the mis- 
construction which follow the develop- 
ment of feelings in themselves noble, 
warm, generous, devoted and profound, 
but which being too freely revealed—too 
frankly bestowed—are not estimated at 
their real value. God bless be 
never hope to see in this world a character 
more truly noble. Mr. expresses 
himself very strongly on young ladies 
saying ‘No,’ when they mean ‘ Yes,’ 
He assures me he means nothing per- 
sonal; I hope not, assuredly; I quite 
agree with him, in his disapprobation of 
such a senseless course. It is folly in- 
deed for the tongue to stammer a nega- 
tive when the heart is proclaiming an 
affirmative. Or rather, it is an act of 
heroic self-denial of which J for one con- 
fess myself wholly incapable. J would 
not tell such a lie to gain a thousand 
pounds. Write to me again soon, What 
made you say I admired Hippocrates ? 
It is a confounded ‘ fib;’ I tried to find 
something admirable in him and failed.” 


“Man. 84, *41. 
. I dare say you have received 
a Valentine, I got a precious specimen 
a few days before I left home, but I 
knew better how to treat it than I did 
those we received a year ago. I am up 
to the dodges and artifices of ; his 
lordship knows this, and you cannot con- 
ceive how quiet and respectful he has 
long been. Mind, I am not writing 
against him, I never will do that. I 
honor and admire his generous, open 


“ 
ee. 
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disposition, and good temper; but for all 
the tricks, wiles, and insincerities of love, 
the gentlemen has not his match for 
twenty miles round. He would fain per- 
suade every woman under thirty whom 
he sees that he is desperately in love 
with her. I have a great deal more to 
say, but I have not a moment’s time to 
write it in. My dear E., do write to 
me soon—don’t forget. Good-by.” 


Another and somewhat more congenial 
situation as governess was at last found ; 
yet the following glimpse gives an idea 
of the mortifications to which her proud 
spirit was still subjected. How touching 
the expression of her joy at the prospect 
of her brief and grudgingly accorded 
vacation. It is noticeable that, notwith- 
standing the unpleasant scenes mentioned 
in the letters now made public, she was 
able to say, upon leaving this family: 
“ They only made too much of me; I did 
not deserve it.” But she seems to have 
esteemed the master of the house from 
the first; and the subsequent kindness 
of her mistress (as appears a little farther 
on) made her forget the past. 


“My pear E.:—It is twelve o'clock 
at night, but I must just write to you a 
word before I go to rest. If you think I 
am going to refuse your invitation—or if 
you sent it with that idea—you’re mis- 
taken. As soon as I read your shabby 
little note, I gathered up my spirits di- 
rectly ; walked, on the impulse of the 
moment, into Mrs, ——’s presence, pop- 
ped the question, and for two minutes 
received no answer. Will she refuse me 
when I work so hard for her? thought 
I, ‘ Ye-es-es,’ was said in a reluctant 
tone.—' Thank you,’ said I with extreme 
cordiality. I was marching off when I 
was recalled with—‘ You'd better go on 
Saturday afternoon, then—when the 
children have holiday, and if you re- 
turn in time for them to have all their 
lessons on Monday morning, I don’t see 
that much will be lost.’ You are a 
genuine Turk, thought I; but again I 
assented. 

Saturday after next, then, is the day 
appointed—not next Saturday, mind, I 
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do not quite know whether the offer 
about the gig is not entirely out of ycor 
own head—or if has given his con- 
sent to it—whether that consent has not 
been wrung from him by the most per- 
severing and irresistible teasing on the 
part of a certain young person of my ac- 
quaintance. I make no manner of 
doubt that if he does send the convey- 
ance (as Miss —— used to denominate 
all wheeled vehicles), it will be to his 
own extreme detriment and inconve- 
nience; but for once in my life I'll not 
mind this, or bother my head about it. 
T’'ll come, God knows, with a thankful 
and joyful heart, glad of a day's re- 
prieve from labor. If you don’t send 
the gig I'll walk. Now mind, I am not 
coming with the idea of dissuading 
from going to New Zealand. I've said 
everything I mean to say. I am coming 
to taste the pleasure of liberty—a bit of 
pleasant, congenial talk, and a sight of 
two or three faces I like. God bless 
you—I want to see you again. Huzza 
for Saturday afternoon after next! Good- 
night. Have you lit a pipe with the 
Valentine?” 


“May, ‘41. 

“Dean E.:—I have been a long 
time without writing to you, but I 
think, knowing as you do how I am 
situated in the matter of time, you will 
not be angry with me. During the last 
three weeks that ludicrous operation 
called ‘a thorough clean’ has been going 
onin the house: it is now nearly com- 
pleted, for which I thank my stars. . . . 
This place looks exquisitely beautiful just 
now. The grounds are certainly lovely, 
and all is as green as an emerald, I 
wish you would just come and look at 
it.... Somehow I have managed to 
get a good deal more control over the 
children lately—this makes my life a 
good deal easier; also, by dint of nursing 
the fat baby, it has got to know me and 
to be fond of me. I suspect myself of 
growing rather fond of it. Come and 
see me if you can in any way get. I 
want to see you. Good-by, my ——. 

“ Yours insufferably.” 
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“JUNE, 1841. 
“T am very well. I have lost my 
chance of going to Ireland.” 


“ JULY ist, 1841. 

“Dear E.:—I was not at home 
when I got your letter, but I am at 
home now, and it feels like Paradise. I 
came last night. When I asked for a 
vacation, Mrs. —— offered me a week 
or ten days; but I demanded three 
weeks, and stood to my tackle with a 
tenacity worthy of yourself. I gained 
the point, but I don’t like such victories, 
I have gained another point. You are 
unanimously requested to come here next 
Tuesday and stay as long as you can. 
Aunt is in high good humor. I need not 
write a long letter. 

“ Good-by, dear E. 


“P, S.—I have lost the chance of see- 
ing Anne. She is gone back to ‘The 
land of Egypt and the house of bond- 
age;’ also little black Tom is dead. 
Every cup however sweet has its drop 
of bitterness in it. Probably you will 
be at a loss to ascertain the identity 
of black Tom, but don’t. fret about it, 
I'll tell you when you come, Keeper is 
as well, big, and grim as ever. I’m too 
happy to write, Come, come,” 


“Ocr. 17th, °41. 

“Dear E.:—I see I can’t make you 
comprehend that I have not so much 
time on my hands as Miss W: of —— 
or Mrs. Mills. I never neglect you on pur- 
pose—I could not do it, you little, teasing, 
faithless wretch. The humor I am in is 
worse than words can describe. I have 
had a hideous dinner of some abominable, 
spiced-up mess, and it has exasperated 
me against the world at large—I can’t 
write a word more.” 

“ Dxc., ‘41. 

“My Dear E.:—I hear from —— 
that you are come home, and also that 
you have been ill. If you are able, let me 
know the feelings that preceded your 
illness, and also its results. Ido wish to 
see you.... I expect to get back to 
Haworth in the course of a fortnight or 
three weeks. I hope I shall then see you. 
My plans advance slowly, and I am not 
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yet certain when I shall go or what I 
shall do when I leave. Brussels is still 
my promised land, but there is the wil- 
derness of Time and Space to cross be- 
fore I reach it, I am not likely, I think, to 
go to the Chéteau de Kokleberg. I have 
heard of a less expensive establishment. 

“So far had I written when I received 
your letter. I was glad to get it.... 
The new governess that is to be has 
been to see my plans, ete. My dear E., 
good-by. 

“Believe me to be yours in heart and 
soul,” 

“Jan. 4 

“My Dear E, :—Will you write as soon 
as you get this and fix your own day for 
coming to Haworth. I got home on 
Christmas Eve. 

“The parting scene between me and 
my late employers was such as to efface 
the memory of much that annoyed me, 
but, indeed, during the whole of the last 
six months they only made too much of 
me. Anne has rendered herself so val- 
uable in her difficult situation that they 
have entreated her to return to them, 
if it be but for a short time. I 
almost think she will go back, if we 
get a good servant who can do all our 
work, We want one about forty or 
fifty years old, good-tempered, clean, 
and honest. You shall hear all about 
Brussels when you come, ... Come. 


“0, B.”. 


“ JAN. 20th, 1842. 

“Dear E.:—I cannot quite enter 
into your friends’ reasons for not per- 
mitting you to come to Haworth, but as 
it is at present, and in all human proba- 
bility will be for an indefinite time to 
come, impossible for me to get to ; 
the balance of accounts is not so un- 
equal as it might otherwise be. We 
expect to leave England in less than 
three weeks, but we are not yet certain 
of the day. It will depend upon the con- 
venience of a French lady, Madame , 
under whose escort we are to sail. Our 
destination is changed. Papa received 
an unfavorable account from Mr. 
of the schools in Brussels, and on further 
inquiry an institution in Lille was re- 
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commended, and to that place it is de- 
cided that we are to go.” 
But the pensionnat of Madame Héger, 
at Brussels, was after all selected. 
“ Brvssets, 1842. 
“Dear E.:—It is the fashion nowa- 
days for persons to send shoals of blank 
paper instead of letters to their friends 
in a foreign land.” 
The news of their aunt’s fatal illness 
brought Charlotte and Emily home. 
“Nov. 20th, 1842. 
“ Dear E. :—-I hope —— is sufficiently 
recovered now to dispense with your 
constant attendance. Pupa desires his 
compliments to your mother, and says 
he should be very glad if you might give 
us your company at Haworth a little 
while. Can you come on Friday next ? 
I mention so early a day because Anne 
leaves us to return to Monday, and 
she wishes very much to see you before 
her departure. I think is too good- 
natured to object to your coming; there 
is little enough pleasure in this world, 
and it would be truly unkind to deny to 
you and me that of meeting again after 
so long a separation. Do not fear to 
find us melancholy or depressed. We 
are all much as usual. You will see no 
difference from our former demeanor. 
Send an immediate answer. My love 
and best wishes to _ 
“ Nov., 1842. 
“My Dear E.:—I hope that invita- 
tion of yours was given in real earnest; 
for I intend to accept it; I wish to see 
you, and as in a few weeks I shall prob- 
ably again leave England, I will not be 
too delicate and ceremonious, and so let 
the present opportunity pass. Some- 
thing says to me that it will not be too 
convenient to have a guest at B , 
while there is an invalid there; however, 
I listen to no such suggestions. . , 
There are many reasons why I should 
have preferred your coming to Haworth, 
but as it appears there are always ob- 
stacles which prevent that, I'll break 
through ceremony or pride, or whatever 
it is, and, like Mahomet, go to the 
mountain which won't or can’t come to 
me,” 
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“ Jan., 48. 

“Dear E.:—It is a singular state of 
things to be obliged to write and have 
nothing worth reading to say. I am 
glad you got home safe. You are an 
excellent good girl for writing to me 
two letters, especially as they were such 
long ones. Branwell wants to know 
why you carefully excluded all mention 
of him, when you particularly send your 
regards to every other member of the 
family. He desires to know in what he 
has offended you? Or whether it is 
considered improper for a young lady to 
mention the gentlemen of a house. We 
have been one walk on the moors 
since you left. We have been to Keigh- 
ley, where we met a person of our ac- 
quaintance who uttered an interjection 
of astonishment on meeting us, and 
when he could get his breath, informed 
us that he had heard I was dead and 
buried. I don’t know what to think 
about ——. There exists a tragedy en- 
titled ——. I have got down into the 
realms of nonsense, so I'll drop it, I have 
been as solid as a large dumpling since 
you left... ..” 


“Dear E.:—I am much obliged to 
you for the transparency. Last Satur- 
day I found the other gift, for which you 
deserve smothering. I will deliver Bran- 
well your message. You have left your 
Bible; how can I send it? I cannot tell 
precisely what day I leave home, but it 
will be the last week in this month. 
Are you going with me? I admire ex- 
ceedingly the costume you have chosen 
to appear in at ——. I think you say 
pink petticoat, black jacket, and a wreath 
of roses— beautiful! For a change I 
would advise a black coat, velvet stock 
and waistcoat, white pantaloons, and 
smart boots. When I have time I mean 
to write ——’s elegy. Address Rue D’ 
Isabelle, etc. Write to me again, that’s 
a good girl, very soon; in a fortnight 
you know there will be no more scrib- 
bling... ..” 

Charlotte, at M. Héger’s kind invita- 
tion, returned to Brussels as teacher as 
well as scholar. 
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“ Bruasers, Jon. 80th, '48, 

“Dear E.:—I left Leeds for London 
last Friday at nine o’clock; owing to 
delay we did not reach London till ten 
at night, two hours after time. I took a 
cab the moment I arrived at Euston 
Square, and went forthwith to London 
Bridge wharf; the packet lay off that 
wharf, and I went on board the same 
night. Next morning we sailed; we had 
@ prosperous and speedy voyage, and 
landed at Ostend at seven o'clock next 
morning. I took the train at twelve 
and reached Rue D'Isabelle at seven in 
the evening. Madame H. received me 
with great kindness. I am still tired 
with the continued excitement of three 
days’ travelling. I had no accident, but 
of course some anxiety. Miss called 
this afternoon. She looked very ele- 
gant and lady-like. 

“Good-by, dear E.” 


The following letter is from Emily 
Bronté to Charlotte's friend :— 


“ May, °48. 

“Dar Miss ——:—I should be want- 
ing in common civility if I did not thank 
you for your kindness in letting me 
know of an opportunity to send postage 
free. I have written as you directed, 
though, if next Tuesday means to-mor- 
row, I fear it will be too late to go with 
Mr. ——. Charlotte has never men- 
tioned a word about coming home; if 
you would go over for half a year, per- 
haps you might be able to bring her 
back with you, otherwise she may vege- 
tate there till the age of Methuselah for 
mere lack of courage to face the voyage. 
All here are in good health; so was 
Anne according to her last account. 
The holiday will be here in a week or 
two, and then if she be willing I will 
get her to write you a proper letter, a 
feat that I have never performed. 

“With love and good wishes, 
“ Exay J. Browre.” 


“Ava. 6, °48. 
“  ,... Since I wrote the preceding 
pages Mr, I has called; he brought 
no letter from you, but said you were at 
Harrogate, and that they could not find 
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the letter you had intended to send. He 
informed me of two melancholy events, 
Poor S——, when I last bid her good- 
by, I little thought I should never see 
her more; certainly, however, she is happy 
where she has gone, far happier than she 
was here. When the first days of mourn- 
ing are past, you will see that you have 
reason rather to rejoice at her removal 
than to grieve for it. Your mother will 
have felt her death much, and you also. 
I fear that you are yourself ill, Write to 
me soon.” 


“ Bevssexs, Oct,, 43. 

“Dzar E.:—I was glad to receive 
your last letter; but when I read it, its 
contents gave me pain; it was melan- 
choly indeed, that so soon after the death 
of a sister you should be called from a 
distant county by the news of the severe 
illness of G——. Mary informs me he is 
scarcely expected to recover; is this 
true? I hope not, for his sake and yours. 
His loss would indeed be a blow—a 
blow which I hope Providence may avert. 
Do not, my dear , fail to write to 
me soon. I cannot fail to be anxious on 
the subject, your family being amongst 
the oldest and kindest friends I have. I 
trust this season of affliction will soon 
pass; it has been a long one.” 


Mr. Bronté’s increasing blindness, the 
fact that she had now completed the 
studies she had undertaken, and a certain 
estrangement between herself and Ma- 
dame Héger, induced Charlotte to return 
home, where she arrived on the 2d of 
January, 1844. 


** Haworrn, 1844, 

“Dear E.:—I cannot tell what occu- 
pies your thoughts and time. Are you 
ill? Is some one of your family ill? Are 
you married? -Are you dead? If it be 
so you may as well write a word and let 
me know; for my part I am again in 
Old England. I shall tell you nothing 
further till you write to me. 

“Write to me directly, that is a good 
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girl. I feel really anxious, and have felt 
so for a long time, to hear from you.” 

“ Anne and Branwell have just 
left us to return to ——; they are both 
wonderfully valued in their situations.” 


‘* Maron 25th, 1844, 

“Dear E.:—I got home safely and 
was not too much tired on arriving at 
Haworth. I feel rather better to-day 
than I have been, and in time I hope to 
regain more strength. I found Emily 
and papa well, and a letter from Bran- 
well, intimating that he and Anne are 
pretty well too. Emily is much obliged 
to you for the flower-seeds, She wishes 
to know if the Sicilian Pea and Crimson 
Corn Flower are hardy flowers, or if they 
are delicate and should be sown in warm 
and sheltered situations? Write to me 
and let me know how you all are, and if 
G—— is better. Tell me also if you 
went to on Friday, and if you en- 
joyed yourself; talk to me, in short, as 
you would do if we were together. Good 
morning, dear E.; I shall say no more 
to you at present.” 


“ Dear E. :—We were all very glad to 
get your letter this morning. We, I say, 
as both papa and Emily were anxious to 
hear of the safe arrival of yourself and 
the little varmint [a very young spaniel]. 
As you conjecture, Emily and I set to. 
shirt-making the very day after you left, 
and we have stuck to it pretty closely 
ever since. We miss your society at 
least as much as you miss ours, depend 
upon it; would that you were within 
calling distance. .... Besure you write 
to me; I shall expect another letter on 
Thursday. Don’t disappoint me.” 

“ Jury, ‘44, 

“Dear E.:—I am very glad to hear 
of H ’s good fortune, It proves to 
me what an excellent thing perseverance 
is, for getting on in the world. Calm 
self-confidence (not impudence, for that 
is vulgar and repulsive) is an admirable 
quality ; but how are those not naturally 
gifted with it to attain it?” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE BUILDING OF OUR CITIES. 


As a habit, we of the Western Con- 
tinent have not always hitherto been 
accustomed to pride ourselves overmuch 
upon our cities, or upon the abstract 
attractions of our city life. Listening to 
the reiterated and somewhat common- 
place fancies and argumentations of poe- 
try, as well as to the more practical 
representations of health and scenery, 
we have been rather wont to bestow the 
greater portion of our admiration and 
affections upon fields and pastures, and 
the more open and extended induce- 
ments supposed to be held out by coun- 
try life. It is true that we have sub- 
mitted to all this with occasional heart- 
burnings and with much secret jealousy 
of the more favored rival; but none the 
less have the bucolic persuasions of ro- 
mance induced us to admit as a sad and 
incontestable truth, that our cities are 
mere plague-spots upon the earth, to be 
tolerated only by reason of the neckssi- 
ties of trade, and never to be looked 
upon with any emotion of pride or fond- 
ness, éxcepting as we might be occasion- 
ally actuated by some insane perversion 
of taste or weakening of judgment. And 
it must be confessed that, up to a com- 
paratively recent period, our cities have 
presented few attractions to the culti- 
vated eye. In the matter of association, 
the headquarters of a Revolutionary gen- 
eral, perhaps, or some isolated, quaint 
residence, remarkable only for being a 
hundred and fifty years old,—or, in the 
matter of architecture, a Gothic church 
or two, or a Doric-columned city hall ;— 
and that was all. 

But of late years it seems as though 
we were beginning to learn a new les- 
son upon the subject. A more metro- 
politan taste is evidently controllmg us, 
and we are gradually losing that olden 
spirit of contempt for city life and scenes, 
and little by little gaining for them some 
more genial habit of respect. And 
though as yet we cannot expect to 
love our cities for their associations or 
antiquity, as so often is the case abroad, 


we find that at least we can appreciate 
them for their developing faculties of 
adornment, convenience, and architec- 
tural grandeur. In fact, we are begin- 
ning slowly to understand what of itself 
ought rather to have been accepted 
from the first as an axiom, that unclean- 
liness, inordinate disproportion of crime, 
and a dingy absence of beauty, are not 
of themselves the necessary concomi- 
tants of city life, but are rather mere un- 
holy parasites which long neglect has 
allowed to cluster around it; and that it 
is possible, with good management, to 
retain the advantages afforded by large 
massing of population, and not neces- 
sarily to assume its disadvantages also, 
Learning this, we are now gradually 
taking the matter to heart, as we look 
around for some way to practically apply 
the truth; and we can see a new era 
steadily approaching. We are losing 
that shamefacedness with which we 
were wont to speak disparagingly of the 
city as brick and mortar, and the hy- 
pocrisy with which we affected to gloat 
over country freedom. So, little by 
little, the stream of cultivation is be- 
ginning to set citywards. Men who 
have made fortunes and wish to retire 
upon them are now as prone to seek 
metropolitan life as formerly they were 
to build their country villas; nor do they 
feel compelled any longer to apologize for 
their peculiar taste. Yearly the current 
enlarges. Some may lament the fact, and 
with long columns of figures, undertake 
to prové that it is the commencement 
not only of country depletion, but of 
natural degeneracy and corruption. Still 
the great fact remains; and in view of 
it we must accept it cordially and look 
around to see how to make the most 
of it,—how the swelling cities should 
best accommodate themselves to the new 
condition of things,—how most properly 
they can be made, by fulfilling all their 
destiny and exerting all their capacity 
for improvement, to increase the comfort 
and happiness of those who seek their 
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shelter,—and how, in equal measure, they 
can attract new crowds of willing sub- 
jects within their borders, 

It is fortunate that we are so seldom 
able to foresee the successive growths 
from a single house into village, and 
from village into-city. Ifit were other- 
wise, it is to be feared that, in our fever- 
ish preparation for the coming greatness, 
we should be led into the unhappy mis- 
take of giving up everything to utilita- 
rianism, and, in the initiatory selection 
of our ground-plan, sacrificing all genial 
tastefulness to mere cold outline,—crea- 
ting a broad, tiresome, and most unplea- 
sant expanse Of straight streets and rec- 
tangular blocks, In many instances in 
the West, and one or two in the East, 
it has happened that some prophetic in- 
spiration of future greatness has led to 
such a mistake; and these cities, so de- 
liberately and with forethought planned, 
have become masterpieces of dull, severe, 
correct, and chilling weariness of spirit. 
To other places a better destiny has 
been allotted, and they have passed al- 
most unconsciously through all the stages 
from insignificance to grandeur, until it is 
only at the end that the inhabitants have 
awakened from their contented lethargy 
and discovered that circumstances have 
conspired to make their places great. 
Then they have aroused themselves, and 
with the air of people who fear they are 
beginning too late, look with dismay 
at the tangled iabyrinth of their streets 
and lanes; and, to the extent of their 
means, hurry to carve out a straight, 
broad avenue here and there, with 
moody regret that they can do so lit- 
tle to recover from the neglects and 
errors of the past. But when at last 
they have done all that is in their 
power, they have often created a very 
pleasant city, in which the convenience 
of a few straightened streets, conspiring 
with the natural harmony of those that 
are irredeemably crooked, imparts to 
the whole plan a charming mingling of 
utility and taste. 

There is indeed no policy so mistaken 
as that of desiring a city to be made up 
relentlessly of square blocks and air-line 
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avenues, As a measure of utility itself 
it is an error; for though we thereby 
avoid the depreciation in the value of a 
few sharp angles, we often prevent that 
natural centralization of wealth and trade 
which gives extraordinary appreciation 
to certain choice quarters; and though 
the transit from one side to the other, 
following the most direct line of the 
streets, may be shortened, yet there can 
be no such thing as crossing such a city 
diagonally without passing over an un- 
reasonably lengthened route; while as 
a matter of simple taste such a place 
may soon become monotonous in ap un- 
pleasant degree, Not merely is this 
likely to be so in respect of single streets, 
where we can see the broad route of 
travel marked out before us to the van- 
ishing point, miles beyond, and, gazing 
forward as upon the undeviating correct- 
ness of a country turnpike, miss thereby 
the pleasant little surprises which might 
be continually brought before our eyes 
from behind unlooked-for curves and 
corners. Looking upon such a city as a 
whole, it can scarcely fail to be dispirit- 
ing with its regularity,— unimpressive, 
except perhaps for mere size, a quality 
which very soon ceases to impress,—and 
intolerable with its dull uniformity, since 
when the resident can see the whole 
street rolled out before him as a dio- 
rama, he soon ceases to feel any spark of 
individual taste, but, catching the spirit 
of others, builds and rebuilds in the same 
style as every one around him, and so, in 
having a house, becomes the owner, not 
of a home, but merely of a certain 
number of lineal feet measured off from 
a rule, 

We can mark, in a comparison of other | 
cities, the difference of sentiment that a 
variation in this matter of plan is apt to 
There are few more beautiful 
cities in Europe than Turin, with its 
breadth of street and correctness of 
architecture. There are many handsome 
churches and a gallery, a museum and 
palace; and one might imagine that a 
stranger could pass a few days there 
very enjoyably. But there is something 
so dispiriting in the universal regularity 
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of the streets, that, in spite of enthusi- 
asm for research, the spirits soon become 
dampened, and the traveller hastens 
away with his investigations only half 
completed. _ But how when he has 
reached Genoa—so aptly called La Su- 
perba? With what joyous contentment 
he wanders through its winding alleys, 
finding new surprises at every corner! 
How lovingly he learns to recognize 
certain open spaces as old friends, from 
the mere incident of so often unexpect- 
edly stumbling upon them, when he had 
supposed that he was far away! What 
a joyous relaxation he seems to find in 
the manner of the people themselves,— 
far different from the prosy, straightened 
primness of the Turanese! And how 
reluctantly he leaves old Genoa at last, 
preferring to linger on there, if he dared, 
and forget that Florence and Rome have 
any claims upon his time! 

In like manner, looking at our own side 
of the water, we can compare two other 
cities,—Philadelphia and Boston. The 
one is severely rectangular—the other is 
a twisted net-work of lanes and alleys, 
with no more apparent method of ar- 
rangement than the frost lines upon a 
window-pane. In the one place the 
people are coldly proud of their city, ad- 
miring it for its size, counting and re- 
counting its population, and often mak- 
ing their boast of the number of its 
houses; but all the while seeming to 
supplement their pride with little real 
affection. In the other place, there is 
found mingled with the pride which in- 
dulges in much boasting, an undeniable 
love for the city as for a dear friend. In 
the eye of the Bostonian it is something 
which peculiarly belongs to himself, and 
no alien person can ever hope to fitly 
share the proprietorship with him. 
Strangers coming may get lost in the 
twisted maze, or, almost as bad, may 
find themselves continually brought back 
to their starting-point; and the Bosto- 
nian, looking on serenely, feels his love 
for the city increased by the pleasing 
comparison of his own familiarity with 
it. He never gets lost. He was born 
and brought up to the labyrinth, and 


it has no unexplained puzzle for him. 
Even at three years of age he could run 
away from his nurse and wander around 
the seven-sided block and safely find his 
way home again. And in his grown- 
up passing to and fro, he has discovered 
little quiet short-cuts, where he meets so 
few people that in time he comes to look 
upon those secluded passages as a sort 
of peculiar revelation to himself alone, to 
be enjoyed by him in exclusive owner- 
ship. The inhabitant of the one city 
glories in it as one might delight in the 
vastness of his favorite hotel,—the dweller 
in the other cherishes a love for his city, 
as one learns to gather to the heart a 
snug, crookedly made up, rambling little 
home. And even in the matter of a 
comparison of homes, we know how 
much more readily a quaint, twisted-up 
dwelling, full of dark passages and unex- 
pected staircases, will attract our regard, 
than will a squarely planned residence 
of the customary four-story-and-base- 
ment pattern. 

Perhaps in its presentation of a pleas- 
ant combination of well-controlled streets 
and others left to wander loosely at their 
will, — of public convenience properly 
subserved in a few essentials and civic 
taste otherwise suitably preserved, there 
is no modern city which can rival Paris. 
In it we find a kind of formal ground- 
plan that serves its uses of easy commu- 
nication, and yet is partially hidden by 
other features from too glaring obtru- 
siveness, There is the river running 
with tolerable directness through the 
centre of the city, — broad quays on 
either side,~upon the right a long line 
of palaces and gardens, and upon the left 
a row of legislative and scientific build- 
ings. Crossing these at right angles, the 
splendid Boulevard Sebastopol,—at a 
reasonable distance around, an encircling 
boulevard, not too accurately defined, 
and holding river, quay, and Boulevard 
Sebastopol as the tire of a wheel will 
enclose four spokes. Beyond all, an- 
other longer boulevard, forming one 
more enclosing and roughly drawn cir- 
cle,—and in among these prominent ave- 
nues a network of smaller alleys and 
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streets, confusing the senses at every 
step. Through these we wander at will, 
finding a new prospect at each turn, and 
invariably pleasantly losing ourselves. 
Losing ourselves, that is, with the full 
knowledge that we cannot be disagree- 
ably led out of the way ; for when, after 
a while, we begin to tire of the ramble, 
we have only to continue on for a min- 
ute or two longer in some particular di- 
rection, and lo! there comes a clearer 
light ahead or at the side, and the houses 
recede, and we are in one of the broad 
skeleton boulevards, and can at once 
leave the twining mass of nerves and 
find our way home again. This is what 
has come from letting a city take care of 
itself for a few centuries, until its char- 
acteristics have become fixed, and then 
supplementing them with such few im- 
provements as modern civilization impe- 
riously demands; and this is perhaps 
the only manner in which a city can be 
made thoroughly pleasant to the eye of 
taste, as well as convenient for carrying 
on its necessary avocations, 

Every city cannot, however, be like 
Paris. Left in the same approved man- 
ner to follow in its upward growth its 
own impulses and carve out its separate 
conformation, subject. only to subsequent 
partial correction, it can only become 
that which circumstances and situation 
will allow it to be,—better or worse, in 
proportion as accident develops it for 
good or bad. Therefore we will leave 
this topic, as one which will admit of 
being discussed wsthetically, but in 
practice can be but little affected by the 
criticism or supervision of man, and we 
will turn to other matters wherein direct 
labor can have its due influence. Nor 
in this shall we give attention to the 
common affairs of drainage, and paving, 
and the like. We all know and acknow- 
ledge the necessity of these. From 
schoolboy times we have been shown 
how the Romans, when building cities, 
gave early attention to a grand system 
of sewerage, and how that, if we do not 
now copy and even improve upon their 
ideas, we shall be held recreant to the 
cause of an advancing civilization. We 
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are daily told that our streets should be 
better paved and our wharves improved, 
—our lighting conducted upon more 
liberal principles;—our public buildings 
constructed with more economy and 
taste. These things have become an old 
story, well conned by every one; and, 
as such, need not be enlarged upon. 
What we would now do in noting the 
building of our cities, would be to throw 
out a few suggestions, which of right 
should be considered axioms, but which, 
like so many principles that, after final 
settlement, become so glaring in their 
truth as to excite our wonder at never 
having noticed them before, in this pre- 
sent day of their slow birth are hardly 
recognizable as principles at all. 

Of these perhaps the. most important 
consists in the fact that we should awaken 
to the necessity of liberal expenditure in 
promoting the comfort and elegance of 
our cities, and freely comprehend that, 
while no great improvement can be made 
without the provision of large funds, so 
our experience of the past shows that few 
great expenditures for public good have 
ever been entered into without bringing 
with them their reward and. repayment. 
We do not mean, of course, that money 
cannot be too lavishly spent, or public 
works be inconsiderately constructed. 
On the contrary, we have abundant 
examples among us wherein unscrupu- 
lous officials have knavishly wasted the 
people’s property to no good purpose, 
thereby not only adding to the sum of 
taxation, but also producing well-founded 
distrust of all future suggestion of city 
advancement. We simply mean that 
when, as we have likewise examples to 
prove, great works are beneficially un- 
dertaken and are prosecuted with honor- 
able and painstaking spirit, there can 
hardly be found an instance where even 
lavish expenditure in behalf of really 
magnificent conceptions has not, in the 
end, been found to be a source of civic 
profit, pleasure, and congratulation. 

We remember once reading a pleasant 
little account of the progress of Mar- 
seilles, The city, having become fired 
with sudden zeal for improvement, bor- 
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rowed money and proceeded to open 
new streets; and at once those streets 
began to pay for themselves in increase 
of valuation. Then, taking fresh courage, 
the city borrowed more money and laid 
out a park; and with the same satisfac- 
tory result. After that a gallery and 
museum, and new markets and quays, and 
what not; and ever with the same agree- 
able conclusion as to cost. In fine, no 
matter how much the city went into 
debt, its revenues insisted upon increasing 
in corresponding ratio, and at the end of 
a few years it was vastly richer than 
when it had started in the race. All 
this was several years ago. What Mar- 
seilles has since then become,—whether 
there has been any success in that attempt 
of indebtedness to catch up with capital, 
we do not know. We all know, how- 
ever, to what a pitch of magnificence 
Paris has attained by reason of concerted 
effort, and how abundantly the increasing 
wealth of the Imperial city is sufficing 
to meet even the immense debt thus 
created. And we have evidences that 
the force of its example is infecting other 
European cities with similar zeal for im- 
provement, so that in every direction 
the great capitals are laying out avenues 
and parks, and turning insignificant lanes 
into broad boulevards. Only in America 
does the public temper seem to falter and 
fail to catch the spirit of the times, 

It is true that we do a little something, 
and that once in a while we congratulate 
ourselves upon some addition made to our 
metropolitan health or convenience or 
beauty. A street is widened here, or a 
public park laid out there,—and so far it 
is all very well. But the trouble is, that 
these efforts are mere disorganized frag- 
ments of what should constitute a great, 
comprehensive design, to be prosecuted 
with force and energy as a whole; and 
that, when we accomplish even the 
smallest results we feel disposed to praise 
ourselves too highly for our enterprise, 
to be too leisurely occupied over it, and, 
at the end, to rest too long before under- 
taking any additional design. We would 
fain lay out a new street, for instance ; 
and after years of civic wrangling it is 
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done, or, as likely as not, left undone, 
because some one may be indirectly going 
to make something out of it. We decide 
to put up a public building ;—and other 
years are wasted in first selecting a site 
and then a plan. While, at each step of 
the way, we calculate the cost so dole- 
fully, that at last we become horrified at 
the task we have set ourselves ; and the 
dread of any further expenditure so surely 
mingles with our complacency over the 
labor finished, that a long period is certain 
to elapse before we recover sufficient 
equanimity and courage to press forward 
again. Since calculations must be made, 
is there no way of causing the people to 
understand that a calmly digested plan 
and a liberal expenditure for instant, 
elaborate, and wide-spread improvement 
is the most far-sighted economy that 
could: be adopted? In the prosecution 
of comprehensive schemes for new public 
works, and for the tasteful elaboration of 
what has already been achieved, large 
sums must be spent, it is true; and yet 
there can be little doubt that good and 
sufficient drainage, well-paved streets, 
new avenues cut through and old ones 
enlarged, markets rebuilt, and stone or 
iron wharves replacing rotten wooden 
ones would, up toacertain point, lead to 
an increased valuation abundantly suffi- 
cient to satisfy the additional burden. 
And this brings us to one further and 
last suggestion. Having our cities laid 
out and fully built upon, then comes the 
question of their beautifying and adorn- 
ment. In some respects this is a topic 
kindred to the former one, for the chief 
germ of its complaint is public apathy and 
indifference, want of knowledge about 
what should be entered upon, and too 
elate satisfaction at what has already 
been done. To many persons the ques- 
tion of civic decoration is a novel one, 
for it seems to them that when clean, 
straight streets are laid out and lined 
with costly buildings, and all such mere 
matters of comfort, convenience, and 
easy intercourse attended to, the whole 
thing is finished. They cannot compre- 
hend that in every city there are waste 
places which should be made pleasant, 
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and that there must always be, here and 
there, quiet corners which should be turn- 
ed into bowers of beauty, and which, by 
contrast with the angular and more arti- 
ficial surroundings, will be certain to con- 
fer upon the passer-by a pleasure far 
beyond that which they might otherwise 
give. While of those who admit the 
necessity and propriety of such adorn- 
ment there are very few who understand 
all its hidden capabilities, and who are 
not meekly content with the slightest 
approximation to what should be looked 
upon as actual necessity. 

The whole course of our city orna- 
mentation shows this, In a spasm of 
reform, we banish from our streets all 
unsightly wooden awning-posts, and then 
stand enraptured at our perfection of 
taste; and while we remain thus en- 
tranced and gaping, wealthy telegraph 
companies, who in any other land would 
be obliged to purchase their right of way 
over the roofs, plant, unreproved, along 
our streets, great ugly trunks of half- 
grown pine trees, not even turned by 
the lathe into decent symmetry, and 
giving the look of actual trees which 
have gradually lost their bark from fre- 
quent blazing by countrymen afraid of 
losing their way. We resolve upon a 
railing about some little square, and 
months are consumed in making the con- 
tract, discussing the work, and after- 
wards chronicling its slow progress. We 
plant our squares with grass and believe 
that we have done our best; but if we look 
abroad we will see in Paris every open 
space or pleasure-ground, even the bor- 
ders of the long Champs Elysées, gleam- 
ing with all the richest glories of any 
well-matured private flower-garden. We 
plant here and there a mere squirt of 
enormous power and call it a fountain, 
and it uses so much water that we can- 
not afford to let it play more than an 
hour or two each day, while we remain 
in blissful ignorance that we could take 
from abroad ideas for artistic bronze or 
marble groups, which in themselves it 
would be a pleasure to gaze upon, and 
which by their economy of water could 
be allowed to throw up their sparkling 
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jets unceasingly from morning until night, 
We think that we would like a statue; 
and we sedulously record the advance in 
the subscription, the contract with the 
artist, and the general progress of the 
casting, until after years of expectation 
the statue arrives, and, in our exulta- 
tion, half of the population turns out in 
mass and loses a day in what is called 
inaugurating the work. Meanwhile, per- 
haps that very day in Paris, or Vienna, 
a splendid statue is quietly put into 
place, and thereby, without excitement 
or long-talked of preliminary, a new 
attraction is added to the hundreds 
that have been placed there before. The 
consequence of all this apathy, easy 
satisfaction, and want of enlarged, com- 
prehensive system upon our part is, that 
instead of making our cities beautiful they 
are almost absolutely without any dec- 
oration atall. Here a statue, it may be 
—there a poorly designed fountain basin ; 
but it is a question whether in all our 
cities together, from Portland to San 
Francisco, we could gather together as 
much worthy, noticeable art as smiles 
upon us from the single open space, the 
Place de la Concorde. 

In some respects, indeed, we have im- 
proved upon the cities of the last genera- 
tion. Looking back upon them with a 
critical eye, we can now see that there 
was little in them to attract. Even in 
the best streets we can remember only 
ill-built jumbles of shabby brick houses, 
with here and there one carried up to 
four stories to excite our complacent ad- 
miration ; rough cobble-stone pavements, 
and clumsy wooden awning- posts lining 
the sidewalks. Here and there, indeed, 
a note-worthy building, but altogether 
so few that in an hour’s time we could 
exhaust the whole merits of the place. 
In a material aspect there is a great 
stride in the present appearance of our 
cities; and some among us, seeing this, 
might be disposed to rest awhile, as 
though the good work were already done. 
But to the truly metropolitan spirit it is 
only just begun. Prophetically we can 
look forward and see the picture as it 
will be spread out twenty years hence 
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if the proper ideas of enlarged and con- 
tinuing improvement are stimulated. 
We can see the business portions of our 
cities almost entirely rebuilt, and with 
magnificence,—underground railways af- 
fording new facilities for intercourse,— 
beautiful bridges spanning the rivers, 
—perfectly systematized drainage, paving, 
and lighting,—wooden wharves replaced 
by others of stone or iron,—new and 
elegant halls and markets studding the 
thoroughfares,—new churches, such as 
we do not now dream of,—galleries and 
museums to vie with those of Europe,— 
and every public square a bower of love- 
liness, with its wealth of flowers, statuary, 
and fountains, This, in a greater or less 
degree, is for any city no far-off prospect, 
to be toiled up to with long-protracted 
anxiety, and waiting, and endurance; it 
is the natural result, to be freely and 
coolly taken asa matter of right, if the 
true, enlarged metropolitan spirit is pro- 
perly cultivated throughout the country. 
It is what, perhaps, will some day happen 
almost of itself; but it can be made to 
commence at once if the necessity for a 


liberal principle of action be acknowledg- 
ed and its practice be fostered. 

: _ Then, perhaps, the long-standing jeal- 
ousy between town and country may 
die out, never tobe renewed; since each 
will be recognized as holding its separate 
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place, to which the other should not hope 
to aspire. If the city With its attrac- 
tions draws strength from the country, 
it will send back both beauty and intel- 
ligence from its overflowing stores of art 
and education. Having learned so mag- 
nificently to glorify itself, it will teach 
the country to put on new charms, and to 
banish old deformities, so that in the end 
the now plain country-house will become 
a creation of taste, appropriately adapt- 
ing itself for its needs; and the roads and 
by-ways no longer made hideous with 
unsightly rail fences and standing pools, 
will be flanked with broad green hedges, 
and learning in actual fact to imitate ro- 
mance, will blossom with loveliness and 
smell sweet with bordering roses. To the 
city will be surrendered the domain of 
art and architecture, and to the country 
that of rural culture ;—each giving up 
for the embellishment of the other what- 
ever it can most appropriately contribute 
from its own exhaustless treasures. And 
so at last the two, no longer like bitter 
rivals, but rather as brother and sister, 
will go down the path of time united in 
friendly appreciation, gathering new 
ideas with which to give increase to our 
civilization and refinement, and even in 
their intercourse shedding happiness and 
pleasant contentment upon each other. 


———--- oe ————_—. 
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BY GEORGIANA M. CRAIK, AUTHOR oF “MILDRED,” “LOST AND WON,” ETO. 
(Continued from page 181.) 


CHAPTER XII,—OCONTINUED. 

Tue words had come very quietly out 
of the silence, and the silence returned 
again after they were spoken, for Hero 
made no answer to them. It was the 
second time during the four months she 
had known him that he had said some- 
thing to her that startled her; but on 
the first of these occasions, two or three 
weeks ago, his words had. been vague, 
and his meaning more doubtful than 
now, and her momentary apprehension 
of the truth: had been laid aside after- 
wards as a foolish fear. 


But now the words were too plain 
for her to mistake their meaning, and the 
blood rushed up to her face when he had 
spoken them with sharp distress and 
pain. For, whatever her faults of co- 
quetry might have been at former times 
towards other people, she had been in- 
nocent of any fault as far as this man 
was concerned. She had never played 
with him; she had been wholly honest 
and straightforward towards him; she 
had liked him, in a lesser way, as she 
liked Dudley, and her first feeling when 
he spoke to her now was one not only 
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of distress, but of a sudden shrinking 
from him,—a sort of instinctive repulsion, 
—a feeling that, like him as she might 


(and she had really liked him), she would 


rather die than be anything nearer to 
him than she already was. She felt this 
first as the blood rushed to her face; and 
then she felt very very sorry. 

What could she say to ‘him? She was 
conscious, after the first moment or two, 
that she might remain silent if she chose, 
without perhaps much fear—for he was 
@ grave, cautious man—that at present 
he would say anything further to her; 
but yet how could she remain ‘silent 
when by her silence he might justly as- 
sume that the words he had already 
spoken had: not displeased her? She 
could not say nothing, and let him think 


_ this—and yet she did not know what to: 


say. When she began to answer him at 
last she began almost without knowing 
how she was to bring her words to such 
an ending as should at all tell him what 
she meant. She said :— 


“It is only on so few people that one 
can really be dependent.” 


And then she 
hesitated. “I think I have already all 
the kindness round me that any woman 
could want. It seems to me” (her voice, 
against her will, had begun to tremble a 
littlenow)—‘‘ it seems to me as if my peo- 
ple here made a little circle round me, 
and they are so close to me—so dear to 
me”—she said, and suddenly stopped, 
feeling that the rest of the sentence 
would not come. 

“So dear to you, do you mean, that 
there is no room left for another person 
to enter in?” he asked, and all at once 
looked at her. “Miss Trevelyan,” he 
said hurriedly the next moment, “un- 
less you would rob me of the sweetest 
hope I have ever had, do not say this to 
me!” 

He was looking at her with his whole 
face eloquent with a feeling that she 
could not mistake—eager, trembling,— 
the words upon his lips that an instant 
after, before she could prevent him, he 
had passionately begun to speak. 

“Let me tell you what you have be- 
come tome. I have loved you from the 
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first day I ever saw ‘you. You have 
been a blessing, a comfort, a joy un- 
speakable to me—” he said, 

She interrupted him, almost with a cry: 
of pain. She had already put: out her 
hands with an imploring gesture, to 
silence him. “O! you must not say 
this to me,” she cried, with ‘the color 
flushing again wildly to her face, 

And then there was another sudden 
silence. A different kind of man would 
have gone on speaking in spite of her pro~ 
hibition, but he did not go on, He sat 
beside her, leaving his broken speech tin- 
finished, with his heart very sore within 
him. For he loved her, and gradually; 
during the months that he had loved her,’ 
he had come to think that she would 
not refuse him if he asked her to become 
his wife; not that he supposed, or would 
have accused her of having given him 
any reason to suppose, that her feeling 
to him was the same as his to her; but’ 
he had said to himself, “She likes me, 
and I think she has no other attachment, 
and she can hardly help feeling that we 
suit one another” (for he thought they 
suited one another); and so upon this— 
not knowing much of women in general, 
and knowing of Hero in. particular very 
little—he had grounded his hope. 

But. now on a sudden he saw that this 
hope had been a delusion, and his heart 
sank within him, for he wanted courage 
and self-reliance tc fight for its attain- 
ment, He wanted that kind of strength 
that in some men is only kindled by the 
sight of difficulty. He sat silent, not 
knowing -whether any further word 
could help him; longing to speak to her 
again, and yet sensitively shrinking from 
speaking ; for there was a genuine humil- 
ity in him which prevented his thinking 
that the love he would have offered her 
was much worth her orany other woman's 
acceptance—a sort of humility that per- 
haps the majority of men do not feel in 
his position, but that was thoroughly in- 
stinctive and honest in him. “I could 
have made her happy if she would have 
come to me,” he said to himself (believ- 
ing this at least, rightly or wrongly, for 
his consolation): but if she would not 
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come to him, how could he urge her to 
do it? 

He only opened his lips once more, 
after several minutes had passed, 

“T have been earnestly hoping for a 
long time past that you would let me 
speak to you one day,” he said, “ No, 
do not be alarmed,” he said quickly; “I 
will not do it now; I see that it would 
only pain you; but let me at least hope 
still that you will hear me yet—some 
other day—some day when the thought 
has become a little familiar to you—” 

But she interrupted him again here. 
“Oh! no—no—no!” she cried hurriedly ; 
and the imploring, reiterated “No!” 
silenced him, 

He rose up abruptly and went a few 
steps away from her, and stood with his 
face instinctively turned so that she 
could not see it, He felt for the moment 


something that was almost like anger 
against her, and yet-he felt too as if he 
only knew now how well he loved her, 
It seemed to him during these five minutes 
as if life would be blank and desolate 
without her,—as if its loneliness would 


be more than he could bear, He stood 
looking straight before him, and not see- 
ing the sunshine, nor the green grass, nor 
the spring flowers, nor did he know 
what time had passed before at last he 
heard her saying his name. 

She called him with a tone of entreaty 
in her voice, and when he turned round 
he found her holding out her hand to him. 

“Mr, Percival, I have hurt you,” she 
said, when he went to her. “I don’t 
know if I ought to let you see that I 
know it, but—but I cannot bear not to 
say one word. O Mr. Percival, I am 
so sorry! If I could help it I would—but 
believe me—believe me, I cannot,” she 
said, 

“ T.gee you cannot,” he answered her. 

He soek her hand in his and pressed 
it—lightly at first, then closer and closer, 
till he seemed almost to lose his self- 
control. 

“You must not reproach yourself— 
you could not help it; I deceived my- 
self,” he said suddenly at last. ‘And as 
for you, you must try to forget: you 
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must try to forget, my darling,” he re. 
peated softly and tenderly, using the 
word that he had no right to use, with 
a sad pathos that robbed her of all thought 
of anger as she heard it, You must 
try to forget. We have been very happy 
all this time—have we not?” he said, 
“We have both of us often been happy, 
I think; yes, and though it has ended 
like this at last, remember,” he said with 
a sudden light in his face, ‘remember, J 
shall never forget it; remember I shall 
never do anything but bless and love you 
to the end of my life!” 

It was afternoon, and the sun was 
slanting into Grace’s eyes as she came 
to the open window. 

“Who has letters to post?” she said. 
“ Randal, have you any? I will post for 
any one who likes.” 

“Are you going out? No; we have 
not any. No—at least I think not,” Hero 
said in a confused way; and Grace, a 
minute after, set out upon her little walk, 
laughing to herself. 

“‘T don’t believe she knew in the least 
what she was saying,” Grace inwardly 
meditated; “ and as for him, he looked as 
if for his life he could not have said a 
word, I never saw them both seem so 
conscious before. How funny it is!” 
Grace thought, “I wonder what Fred 
will say!” And then she looked at the 
letter in her hand, and laughed again as 
she speculated on Fred's surprise. 

For she had been writing to Captain 
Lincoln, and in her letter she had said :— 

“T have never said anything to you 
before; but do you know, we are be- 
ginning seriously to suspect that there is 
going to be something between Hero and 
Randal Percival. Randal is here when- 
ever he can make an excuse for coming, 
and they are always together, and she 
treats him quite differently from how 
she treats other people. We all think 
that something will come of it, and in- 
deed we are very glad, for you know we 
like Randal, and Dudley thinks it would 
be such a good thing for Hero, Even 
Grandpapa and Grandmamma don't dis- 
like the notion of it, which issaying a good 
deal, you know. But of course, when 
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you write, you understand you are not 
to say a word, You must not say any- 
thing until you come,” 

- And then she had gone on :— 

“And when are you coming? You 
know you promised to come again be- 
fore we went home, and I think we 
shall hardly be here much more than 
another month now,—at least not if the 
weather gets hot,—so you see how little 
time there is left. Do come, Fred, be- 
fore we go. Why should you not come 
at once, and stay till we go back to 
town?” 

Captain Lincoln found this letter on 
his breakfast table next morning, and so 
read it as he drank his coffee, and when 
he came to the part about Hero he broke 
into a sudden, half-scornful laugh. “So 
she is going to wed with Randal Per- 
cival!”” he exclaimed almost contemptu- 
ously; and then read straight on to the 
letter’s end, as if the piece of news had 
no more than that mere momentary in- 
terest for him. 

But when he had perused all Grace’s 
kindly little epistle to the last line of it, 
he let it lie open on the table before him 
for a few moments, and then suddenly 
turned the page back again, and silently, 
without any comment, re-read those few 
words concerning Hero. 

- He went out presently about his day’s 

business, and it happened that it was a 
day that was fully occupied. He was 
engaged throughout the morning with 
professional work; in the afternoon some 
unexpected calls upon him took up his 
leisure; in the evening he dined out 
of town: till nearly midnight he had 
no time really to think of Grace’s news 
or Grace’s letter again. And yet at last, 
as he walked back to his room at night, 
with the stars above his head, he knew 
that in one sense he had been think- 
ing of it through each hour of the full 
day. 

What was it to him if she married 
Randal Percival? He had been con- 
scious all day that it was something to 
him, but it was only now that he fairly 
put the question to himself, and faced 
it and answered it, What did it matter 
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to him? It was two months since he 
had seen her, and during these two 
months he had thought a hundred things 
of her. She had been in his mind more 
than any one else had been in his mind. 
He had thought of her faults and con- 
demned them; he had thought of her 
follies and laughed at them; he had 
thought of all that was womanly and 
lovable in her, and had known that, 
when he left her, all these things had 
been on the point of becoming very 
sweet to him. He knew as well as he 
knew anything in the world, that he 
had looked forward to the time when 
he should see her again, and that the 
hope of it had been like a sort of far- 
off sunshine. And now he knew too 
that, if she were to marry Randal Perci- 
val, that sunshine would be eclipsed for 
him. 

And yet it would be best perhaps that 
she should marry him! Why should she 
not? He was a good man, and—Dudley 
was right—such a marriage might be the 
best thing in the world for her. It 
would calm and steady her: yes—and 
take the light out of her too! he sud- 
denly thought to himself. Would Ran- 
dal Percival ever understand that sweet, 
half-touch of genius that was in her? 
ever have sympathy with those mo- 
mentary lawlessnesses that gave an in- 
definable charm to her? ever love her 
well enough to love all her follies with 
her? He walked along the silent streets 
after he had said this to himself with 
a hurried, impetuous step, feeling half 
angry that his heart was throbbing 
within him, and yet having a kind of 
defiance, too, mingled with his anger,— 
an unreasonable sudden passion that 
made him burn at the thought that 
Randal Percival should have won what 
he, as he knew, had never tried to 
win. What did it matter to him that 
he should marry her? He would have 
said this morning when he read Grace’s 
letter first that it mattered nothing to 
him, and yet now, as he paced in his 
quick impatience along the way that 
led him home, he knew in his heart 
that, above every other thing on earth, 
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—above every other concern of his life— 
it mattered to him. 

He took Grace’s letter out of his pocket 
as soon as he had got back to his own 
room, and read it again, and perhaps that 
fresh reading of it rather reassured and 
quieted him. “We are all beginning 
seriously to suspect that there is going to 
be something between Hero and Randal 
Percival,” she had written; but sup- 
pose they were wrong in what they sus- 
pected? .There was a good deal of cool 
common sense about Frederick Lincoln, 
nor was he a man disposed to rush to 
hurried and unreasonable conclusions. 
He read what Grace had written more 
than once, and he said to himself, “ All 
this amounts to no more than a mere 
supposition,” 

And then he went on reading Grace’s 
letter, where she said: “When are you 
coming back again?” And when he came 
to this he stopped again, and pondered 
within himself as to whether he should 
go back again or not. It was a cool 
spring evening, and his fire was still 
alight. He stirred it into a blaze, and 
sat down before it, and debated this 
matter in his mind. If he went back it 
would be for Hero’s sake that he went, 
—he knew that.. Should he go for her 
sake then, and judge with his own eyes 
whether she cared for Randal? or should 
he stay here, and put the thought of her 
out of his mind? The thought of her 
had been im his mind for the last two 
months, and it was easier a great deal to 
propose that he should get rid of it now, 
as he knew, than it would be to get the 
thing done. Besides, if he stayed here 
he must remain in a state of uncertainty, 
and suspense was to Captain Lincoln, as 
to most people, a difficult and hateful 
thing to bear. 

“T had better go at once and learn my 
fate,” he said presently ; and then, when 
he had said these words, he laughed at 
himself rather bitterly for having said 
them. 
about my fate with her!” he said. “ And 
so I too mean to be another of the men 
that she will make a fool of!” 

' But yet, though he said this, his heart 
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was throbbing at the thought of seeing 
her again, and was full of an intense ten- 
derness over her. ‘She is capable of 
loving some one,” he had thought to him- 
self before now. “She may play with 
many a man, but she has a heart to give 
to some one in the end.” And now he 
sat over his fire and indulged in the dan- 
gerous delight of fancying how she could 
love that man whom she might choose at 
last, and of picturing what it would be 
to be so loved by her. He had never 
thoroughly done it before; never thor- 
oughly before to-night acknowledged 
that. she was very dear to him—a woman, 
with all her faults, who was worth living 
and dying for. 

“ And Fred really says he will come! 
I am so glad!” Grace exclaimed a day 
or two afterwards, 

Grace was reading her letters in Hero's 
room, and Hero was engaged as she 
spoke with a letter of her own; but she 
turned round from it quickly at her 
visitor’s ejaculation. 

“ Fred says he willcome? What made 
you ask him to come?” she said, almost 
sharply. 

“What mademe? Oh—why shouldn't 
I?” Grace asked, rather startled. 

“T did not know you expected him to 
come again. There seems somebody 
always coming,” Hero said, a little pet- 
tishly, and returned to her letter with a 
shrug of her shoulders, 

It was not in all, nor perhaps in many 
of her moods that Miss Trevelyan found 
fault with the number of people who 
came about her; when she did so it im- 
plied her being in quite a peculiar frame 
of mind, And, in fact, she eas in a pe- 
culiar frame of mind just now. She had 
been very unhappy since Randal Perci- 
val had spoken to her. She had been 
cut to the heart by the thought that she 
should have brought trouble upon him, 
and in her sorrow for him she had been 
casting blame upon herself, and taking 
herself to task,—and in fact for these last 
few days had been having rather a hard 
time of it altogether. And now it 
seemed like a new, and really an unde- 
served, affliction that Frederick Lincola— 
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Frederick Lincoln, who had also when he 
saw her last chosen to lose his self-pos- 
session with her—should be coming back 
too, entailing fresh anxiety upon her, and 
worrying her with having to think of 
how she was to treat him,—when the 
only thing she wanted, she said patheti- 
cally, was just to be left alone, and have 
none but her own people near her, 

She said this, and when she said it 
she really honestly meant it, and her 
first feeling at the prospect of Captain 
Lincoln’s return was one of genuine and 
pure vexation. For in fact, during the 
whole of these two last months, Fred had 
been something of a weight upon her 
conscience, She had amused herself 
with him’ so unscrupulously during the 
last weeks they had been together that 
when, before they parted, he had ended 
by showing her that the amusement, as 
far as he was concerned, was becoming 
serious, he had given her a shock that 
had a good deal disturbed her. She had 
never meant to make him feel any seri- 
ous liking for her; she had never be- 


lieved’ that it was in her power to do it; 
and so, believing this, she had allowed 
herself with an easy mind to exercise 
her various wiles upon him, and had 
used him rather as a lay figure to exper- 
imentalize upon, and amuse herself with, 


than as a sentient human creature. J at 
at the last he had disconcerted her by 
inconyeniently beginning to prove his 
humanity, and now she could not amuse 
herself with him any more. 

She had thought this, not without 
some self-pity, during the two months he 
had been away. She had thought a 
good deal of Fred himself too; and in 
her thoughts there had been mingled 
some regret for him, some curiosity, 
and some undefined feeling that made 
her rather shy about him, and rather 
tender over him,’ It was a little strange 
that when she thought of his caring for 
her she did not shrink from the idea of 
it as she shrank from the idea of Randal 
Percival’s caring for her. She had a 
feeling of decided liking for Mr. Percival, 
and yet it seemed to her when she 
thought of him that she would rather be 
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in her grave than be married to him; 
whereas any desire of taking refuge in 
her grave had never occurred to her 
when she thought of Captain Lincoln. 
She had” no vaguest or most distant 
dream of ever becoming Captain Lin- 
coln’s wife, but yet—to be wholly frank— 
when she thought that Fred had begun 
to care for her, she had had, mingled with 
her regret, at the bottom of her heart, a 
little secret touch of pride. As now, 
too, day after day she thought of his 
coming back, her first feeling of pure an- 
noyance became modified by the mix- 
ture with it of a little irrepressible curi- 
osity, —a little secret wonder as to 
whether he cared for her still, “I hope 
he does not,” she always said to herself; 
but still, behind the hope, I think there 
was sometimes the soupgon of an arriére- 
pensée in her mind, 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Captain Lincoln had promised, if he 
should return to Torquay, to resume his 
visit to the Percivals; so when he had 
made up his mind that he would return 
he wrote to them, and he went straight 
to their house when he arrived. 

“But you are always so indefinite 
about trains, Fred, that we hardly knew 
when to expect you,” May said to him 
as soon as he was in the house; “or at 
least mamma did not. She wanted to 
ask Dudley and Grace to dinner to meet 
you; but I said I was sure you would 
not come (for you never do) till the latest 
hour at which it was possible to arrive, 
and I was right, you see; but the con- 
sequeuce is that there is no one here ex- 
cept ourselves,” 

“T don’t want anybody except your- 
selves,” he answered. ‘I want nothing 
for to-night but you three and something 
to eat.” 

So then they gave him something to 
eat, and sat round the table talking to 
him while he ate it. 

They had plenty to tell him about all 
the small things that had happened dur- 
ing his absence, and plenty to say about 
themselves and Grace and Dudley; but 
for a good while none of them mentioned 
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either Hero's name or Randal’s, and Cap- 
tain Lincoln had finished his meal, and 
they had all adjourned to the drawing- 
room before, distinctly perceiving their 
reticence and drawing his own conclu- 
sions from it, he could bring himself to 
put any question to them about either 
the one or the other. 

He said at. last, in as careless and easy 
@ tone as he could assume—“ How is 
Randal?” addressing himself to May as 
they happened to be standing together 
for a few moments before the drawing- 
room fire. 

The inquiry for a moment brought no 
answer from her; then she replied to it 
stiffly, 

“Randal is not here, you know,” she 
said. 

“Not here?” he repeated, and turned 
his face quickly round, with a look con- 
siderably more eager than the announce- 
ment seemed naturally to call for. 

“No; he is in Belgium. He went last 
week, That is your friend Miss Trevel- 
yan’s doing,” May said abruptly and bit- 
terly. 


She was looking straight before her 
into the fire. She did not see the keen 
interest that his face betrayed. 

“ What do you mean?” 

“TI think you might know what I 
mean without asking me,” she answered 


in the same bitter tone. ‘She has just 
done what I told him from the first that 
she would do. She took him in, and 
made him think that she cared for him, 
and then, when it came to the end,— 
then, of course, she said she had meant 
nothing !—Fred, am I wrong now in 
what I used to say about her?” May 
suddenly asked, and lifted up her face to 
him, with an angry flash in her eyes, 
“You used to think, and everybody used 
to think, that I was hard to her; but I 
was. never hard enough to her; it was 
only in that that I waswrong. I always 
said she was not to be trusted, but I did 
not know till lately how thoroughly she 
was nothing but a heartless flirt! ” 

They two were alone in the room. 
Perhaps if the others had been there, 
Alice, at any rate, would have said some- 
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thing to soften May’s angry speech, and 
put what Hero had done in a true light; 
but as it was there was no one to soften 
it, nor to defend her, and so Fred listened 
to it,—not willingly, indeed, but with 
a sad remembrance of his own former 
belief of her coming back to him, like an 
echo of May’s bitter words, Fora mo- 
ment he had been light at heart when he 
heard that Randal stood no longer in his 
way ; but that rejoicing had been very 
momentary indeed, and then he had lis- 
tened to the rest of May’s speech—not 
with any sympathy for May, nor with 
any approval of what she said, but with 
a pang of intense pain, and then with a 
feeling of unreasonable, unjust, and even 
ungenerous anger against her. For he 
was angry with her, not because he 
thoughtshe was saying what was untrue, 
but because, true or false, it was some- 
thing said against the woman whom he 
loved. 

He was silent when she had stopped 
speaking, too sore in his own sorrowful 
belief, and too indignant in his unfair in- 
dignation, to answer her at once. He 
merely said, when at last he was obliged 
to make some reply— 

“How are you sure that she has 
treated Randal ill? You take it for 
granted, I suppose; but I don't know 
that you have any right to do that. If 
she did not care for him she could not 
help refusing him.” 

“But she pretended to care for him,” 
May answered, quickly, “ Oh, you needn’t 
look as if you didn’t believe me. Every- 
body thought she cared for him, Her 
own people did, for I asked Grace, and 
she couldn’t deny it. You needn't try 
to stand up for her, Fred. Nobody could 
who knows the truth, She took him in 
—just as she has taken in twenty men, I 
suppose, before him—just as she would 
take you in to-morrow, if she could.” 
And the girl flashed at Captain Lincoln a 
look of sudden sharp inquiry that he 
was too full of his own thoughts at the 
moment to care about or understand. 

They both after this dropped into sud- 
den silence, and nothing more was said 
till the other two, who had been away, 
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came back into the room, and then they 
turned from one another; and two min- 
utes afterwards, without the subject hav- 
ing been touched upon again, they took 
their candles and went to bed, 

Captain Lincoln’s face was grave 
enough next morning when he set out 
to walk the familiar half-mile to the Tre- 
velyans’ house. It was true that he was 
about to see Hero once more; but what 
would be the use of his seeing her? he 
was saying to himself; what could the 
sight of her be to him but a temptation 
and a snare? He was a tolerably cool- 
headed man, and he had not been car- 
ried wholly away by May Percival’s an- 
gry words, but yet her words had made 
a painful impression upon him. They 
had thrown him back upon his own old 
belief about Hero, and had made him 
feel that he was probably acting like a 
fool in going back to her. 

He went on his way very gravely, 
thinking of his folly, and knowing that, 
if this new thing that May had said 
about her were true, he was no wiser in 
doing what he was doing now than a 
man would be who should deliberately 
walk into the fire; and as he thought 
this he said to himself; “If I find that 
May's story is true, I will not stay; I 
will go back to town in two or three 
days ;” but still, even though he said this, 
he knew that, having come, he must at 
least certainly see her, and his knowledge 
of this certainty, in spite of all that wis- 
dom had it in her wide power to say to 
him, made his heart beat high as he went 
that half-mile’s walk that brought him 
at last within sight of the windows of the 
room in which she lay. 

He met his brother a little way from 
the house, coming towards him. 

“Ah, Fred, here you are!” Dudley 
exclaimed. “I was kept by some letters 
or I would have been with you before 
you had set out.” And then he put his 
arm within Captain Lincoln's, and they 
walked together up to the door, where 
Grace was standing with a beaming face; 
and Grace said: “O, Fred, I am so 
glad to see you!” and kissed him, and 
gave him both her hands. 
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It almost seemed to him as if he might 
have been coming home, they were all 
so cordial in their welcome, The Tre- 
velyans too came and greeted him, and 
every one gathered round him with 
bright faces, and talked to him, and ques- 
tioned him, and listened to his news. 

“ How is Miss Trevelyan?” he asked, 
after a few moments, and one of them 
answered cheerfully that she was really 
a little better, they thought; and then 
Grace said—“ You must come and see 
her presently ; she is expecting you.” 

But it was early yet, and so for a good 
while afterwards nothing farther was 
said about his seeing her, and the others 
had gone about their various occupations, 
and he and Dudley had more than an 
hour’s talk alone, before Grace at last re- 
turned into the room, and asked if he 
were ready then tocome with her. “For 
Hero will like to see you now,” she said, 
“if you don’t mind.” 

“T was only waiting until you called 
me,” he answered. And then he rose up 
and went with her. 

“JT hope you will think her looking 
better than when you went away,” Grace 
said to him. “ She was just like a ghost 
then—wasn’t she ?—but we all think that 
she looks so much more like her old self 
again now, and we are really beginning 
to hope, you know, at last that she is 
better. Dr. Holland thinks she is, and 
she sometimes thinks it herself, and—and 
wouldn't it be nice, Fred, if she were 
really to get well again, after all?” Grace 
said, with eyes that were a little moist 
lifted up to Captain Lincoln’s face. 

He made some answer to her, and then 
they had reached Hero’s room, and she 
opened the door, and they went in, 
The same room, looking just as it had 
looked two months ago,—making the 
picture that had lived so vividly in his 
memory start suddenly into life again. 
Her couch was standing in the place 
where he had seen it last; the same 
flowers seemed still to be on the table at 
her side; the same scent—a perfume of 
jasmine—was in the air. He went up 
to her, keenly conscious of all this, and 
keenly moved by it all, but yet repress- 





ing the emotion it awoke in him with the 
thought of Randal Percival. As he went 
to her’side, and looked at her, and spoke 
to her, he set Randal between her and 
himself. 

“T ‘am very glad to see you again. 
You do look better—Grace said you did. 
Tam very glad of it,” he said to her, and 
took the hand she gave him as any one 
might have taken it, and met her eyes 
(or it seemed so to her) as he might have 
met them six months ago. 

“Yes, I am better than when you saw 
me last; I was not much to boast of 
when you went away,” she said. 

“You were very ill then. I had never 
seen you so ill.” 

He had already dropped her hand. 
After his answer to her he turned away, 
and took aseat at alittle distance from her, 
and then in a few minutes Mr. Trevelyan 
joined them, and for half an hour they 
all sat and talked together; but during 
that half-hour Captain Lincoln never 
betrayed that Hero was dearer to him 
than either of the other women were; 
on the contrary, whenever he addressed 
her specially, his manner had a certain 
coldness in it that he did not show at all 
to the other two—an air of being both 
less friendly with her and less intimate 
with her than he was with them. 

They did not notice it perhaps, but she 
—prepared as she was to expect some- 
thing very different—did. She knew that 
on the day he saw her last he had not 
spoken to her like this, nor looked at her 
like this ; she knew he cared for her that 
last day; but now he did not’seem to care 
for her at all,—and “Iam very glad; 
this is just how I wantedit to be. Iam 
very glad indeed,” ‘she said to herself: 
And she really was for the moment both 
glad and relieved, and felt that a weight 
was taken from her: but yet, when his 
visit was ended, and he had bidden her 
good-by, as he had greeted her, without 
one sign of warmer interest in her than 
&@ common acquaintance might have had 
—then the vain woman felt, in spite of 
her satisfaction, a little touch of some- 
thing that was not certainly regret, but 
that had at least a sort of shadowy re- 
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semblance in it to pique or disappoint- 
ment, It would have been a great per- 
plexity to her if Fred had seemed to care 
for her still, and she recognized this 
heartily ; but yet there were two ways of 
viewing the fact that he no longer seemed 
to care for her in the least—one highly 
consolatory, no doubt; the other—well, 
the other was a woman’s way of looking 
at the matier—a woman who: loved 
power as she loved the air she breathed, 
“Tt is all quite right; and so there isone 
trouble at au end,” she said to herself 
when he had taken his leave of her with 
some cold, matter-of-course words about 
seeing her again; and then she betook 
herself once more to the book that she 
had been reading when he came in ; but 
I am not quite sure if for the rest of the 
day she felt that it was altogether so 
right as she had said it,,was. In the 
household it was rather thought that 
afternoon that Hero was a little out of 
temper. 

As for Captain Lincoln, he went away 
from her feeling that he had done what 
he had meant to do, but that it had been 
very hard to do it. He had not betrayed 
himself, nor had she made any attempt 
to regain her influence over him ; he had 
no-more been able to. tell from her man- 
ner that.she remembered their last part- 
ing than she had guessed from his how 
he was thinking of it, The visit had 
passed as he’ had intended that it should 
pass, with cool common courtesy on either 
side. _ But, when he bade good-by to 
her and went away, he went feeling that 
he must either go back without delay to 
London, or deliberately stay here as her 
lover. 

He went out presently with his bro- 
ther, and had a long stroll with him be- 
side the sea, The Trevelyans had asked 
him to dine with them, but he had ex- 
cused himself, saying that Mr, Percival 
would expect him back. With Dudley, 
however, he walked for a couple of hours, 
and during their walk they talked of 
many things, and amongst the rest they 
talked of Hero. 

“Tt ig difficult to speak with much de- 
cision about her,” Mr. Lincoln said, “ but 
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Holland is certainly hopeful at present. 
He is of opinion that some real improve- 
ment has begun. Poor girl! she has 
suffered so much and so patiently. I 
hardly know anything that would be 
such happiness to me as to think that 
she would get well.” 

“She has certainly been very patient,” 
Fred said. 

“You have no idea how well she has 
borne it all) I never knew a braver 
woman, nor any one more unselfish. The 
way in which she'spares the old people,” 
Dudley said, “and often entirely keeps 
them from knowing what she is suffering, 
is something quite beautiful.” 

“Yes, I think she is brave,” Captain 
Lincoln answered, after a little pause, 
“and capable too, in some direction, of 
feeling strong affection. It is a pity,” 
he gravely added, presently, “itis a pity, 
with so much in her that is admirable, 
that she should give people such a handle 
as she does to speak ill of her.” 

“Oh, you exaggerate that, Fred,” Mr. 
Lincoln said quickly. “She does give 
ill-natured people a handle to speak evil 
now and then, I know, but you are not 
afair judge of her. I have always told 
youso, No doubt she is fond of admira- 
tion, Tallow that; but it is a very in- 
nocent fondness. I am sure she never 
consciously misled any one, nor ever 
willingly did harm to any one in her life.” 

“What—not to Randal?” Captain 
Lincoln said abruptly. 

“To Randal? No; certainly not! 
What do you know about Randal?” 
Dudley asked in a tone of surprise. 

* “T know nothing but what I heard 
from the Percivals last night.” 

“Did they speak to you about him? 
If any of them did it would be May, I 
Suppose. How can you believe any of 
May's stories?” 

“T don’t believe May’s stories except 
when T see a foundation of truth in them. 
In what she told me last night,” Fred 
said, with a troubled bitterness ‘in his 
Voice that probably the other did not 
perceive, “there was such a foundation, 
unquestionably.” 

“What was it that she told you?” 
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“* She told me that Hero had treated 
Randal badly.’ She said no more than 
that—hardly more than Grace herself 
told me ten days ago.” 

“Grace surely did not tell you that 
Hero had treated Randal badly?” Mr. 
Lincoln said, and stood still and looked 
in amazement in his brother’s face. 

“No, I don’t mean that. I mean only 
that she said what May said—that you 
all thought Hero cared for Randal.” 

“ And then upon this you drew your 
conclusion that poor Hero deliberately 
took Randal in ? Fred, you are 
always curiously hard to Hero!” Mr, 
Lincoln exclaimed. “As for this busi- 
ness between her and Randal—if May 
has spoken to you about it, it is only 
fair that some one else should speak 
too, or else I should have said that for 
his sake the less that the matter was 
talked about the better. If May gives 
her version of it, however, she forces 
other people to give theirs. It is quite 
true that we did think for a time that 
Hero had a liking for Randal; but we 
thought it, not because we saw her try- 
ing to take him in, as May says she did, 
but for the very opposite reason, that she 
was so entirely honest and gentle and 
womanly with him,—that she never at- 
tempted to charm or attract him. The 
mistake was wholly our mistake, and 
there is no shadow of blame in the mat- 
ter to be attached to her. 

“Tn fact, to tell the whole to you, I 
spoke to her about him,” Mr. Lincoln 
said abruptly, after a moment or two’s 
silence; “ for—in the mistaken way in 
which one tries sometimes to judge for 
other people—I fancied that a man like 
Randal would be a right sort of husband 
for her, and when I saw him so cut up 
about her rejection of him, before he went 
away, I thought I might possibly do some 
good by saying'a few words, and so I 
spoke to her, poor girl; and if I had 
wanted anything beyond Randal’s own 
assurances to convince me that she was 
blameless, I should have found it in 
what she said. More genuine, deep, 
keen regret for the pain she had given 
him no woman could have felt. But of 
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course, as I might have known, her 
own mind was entirely made up, She 
had no love for him, and had never im- 
agined until almost the last—as she said, 
and as I most firmly believe—that he 
loved her,” 

: They walked on for a little way after 
this in silence. Captain Lincoln had 
made no answer to his brother, and it 
was Dudley again who was the first to 
speak, 

- “You understand of course, Fred,” he 
said, ‘‘ that I should not have chosen to 
make you in this way a confidant in 
Hero’s affairs if May had not made it 
almost necessary by what she chose to 
say to you, I have told no one else that 
_I spoke to her, and I should not like any 
one else to know it. Randal told me 
himself what she had said to him, and he 
went away, I know, loving and honor- 
ing her, and believing, as truly as I do, 
that he had nothing to blame her for; 
but you need not repeat this either at 
the Percivals’. If they choose to accuse 
her they must be*allowed to do it. Only 
I say to you emphatically : no one who 
knows the story rightly would accuse 
her.” 

“Of course, I will not repeat any- 
thing,” Captain Lincoln said. 

And then he held his peace for a mo- 
ment or two, and then— 

** You say I am hard to her, Dudley,” 
he said suddenly; ‘but God knows I 
never felt less hard to her, and never 
desired to think less hardly of her, than 
I do at this moment. I came back here 
yesterday as far removed as ever man 
was from wishing to think ill of her.” 

“Well, I hope you mean to go back 
again now to your yesterday's temper ?”’ 
Dudley said, with a laugh. “Don’t let 
an ill-natured story of May Percival’s 
make you unjust to her any longer.” 

“T am not unjust to her,” Fred an- 
swered quietly; and then he said no 
more, and the conversation drifted to 
another subject. 

They had had this talk about midway 
in their walk. During the previous half 
of it Mr. Lincoln had thought that his 
brother was somewhat dull and out of 
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spirits; but during the latter part the sea 
air was evidently beginning to produce a 
stimulating effect upon him. He grew 
less and less grave, more and more 
light-hearted, 

“This is really a delicious place!” he 
began to say at last, “and what a day 
it is! There is something divine about a 
spring day with a west wind. It makes 
life a pure delight,” 

“Yes—it is a charming place,” Dudley 
replied, “though I have known finer 
days in itthan this one. I am very glad 
you have been able to come; it will do 
you good, I think. I wish, though, that 
you hadn’t to go back to the Percivals 
to-day,” he said. 

“SodoI,” Fred answered. “TI should 
like very much to stay with you. But 
I'll dine with you to-morrow if you will 
have me,” he said,.“‘and—I might come 
up for an hour this evening, perhaps, if 
you were to be at home.” 

“ Yes—or I might come to you,” Mr. 
Lincoln proposed. “Grace and I might 
both come. But, to be sure, it would be 
pleasanter to have yon with us; so come 
up after dinner, and come as soon as you 
can, before Hero goes to her room. She 
keeps early hours, you know.” 

And then presently they parted, and 
turned their separate ways. 

“God bless her!” Fred said to him- 
self, as he went his, with a lighter heart 
than he had had a few hours ago. He 
hardly said anything but that. It 
seemed to him that the thing he had 
wanted most in all the world had been to 
escape from his doubt of her—to gain the 
power to think her worthy and good. 
As for his own fate with her, that was 
another matter, to be considered after- 
wards: what he wanted first was to 
have faith in her, and it seemed to him 
now (only too ready, since he loved her, 
to fling suspicion of her away from him) 
that Dudley had given him this right to 
trust her, ‘ God bless her!” he said, 
with a quiver in his voice. 

He might think of her again now—of 
the many sweetnesses that had begun to 
be so dear to him—of the perfect face 
that he had had to steel his heart against 
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to-day. He went his way nursing his 
love for her, and, in that inexplicable, 
unreasonable, beautiful way that love 
has, not ignoring her faults, nor deny- 
ing them, but taking them and her all to 
his heart together. What did they seem 
to matter to him any longer? They had 
annoyed and irritated him:once, but he 
laughed to himself at the thought of their 
interfering with his love for her now, 
Would he, in fact, even if he could, have 
made her get rid of all those sweet 
womanish, almost childish ways of hers 
—of the trick she had of playing with 
those she meant to charm—of the open 
vanity that made admiration so pleasant 
toher? He knew he would not. These 
things were faults in her, and faults that 
had roused his antagonism for a long 
time; but now the very thought of many 
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of them, as of the foolishness of a child, 
only made his love more tender to her. 
To keep her as she was, but to reach and 
gain the heart that she had beneath all 
her follies,—if h¢é could do that! he said. 

It was a task which many a man 
would have been wisest to decline, and 
perhaps Frederick Lincoln knew this. 
But he was cool, and tolerably strong, 
and not without some confidence in him- 
self, He had intuitively, too, some right 
conception of Hero. ‘“ She will never 
care for @ man whom she can make a 
slave of,” he said to himself. “It is her 
instinct, to try to make a slave of every 
one; but it is only a man who can 
conquer her who will ever get any love 
from her.” And then he said, “I can 
but try to conquer her. If I fail—well, 
I fail; but it is worth trying for.” 


(To be continued.) 
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ON THE RIGHI, 


Ow the Righi Kulm we stood, 
Lovely Floribel and I, — 

While the morning’s crimson flood 
Streamed along the eastern sky. 

Reddened every mountain peak 
Into rose, from twilight dun; 

But the blush upon her cheek 

' Was not lighted by the sun! 


On the Righi Kulm we sat, 
Lovely Floribel and I, 
Plucking blue-bells for her hat 
From a mound that blossomed nigh. 
“We are near to heaven,” she sighed, 
While her raven lashes fell, 
“Nearer,” softly I replied, 
“Than the mountain’s height may tell,” 


Down the Righi’s side we sped, 
Lovely Floribel and I, 

But her morning blush had fled, 
And. the blue-bells all were dry. 

Of the height the dream was born; 
Of the lower.air it died; 

. And the passion of the morn 

Flagged and fell at eventide, 
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From the breast of blue Lucerne, 
Lovely Floribel and I 
Saw the brand of sunset burn 
On the Righi- Kulm, and die. 
And we wondered, gazing thus, 
If our dream would still remain 
On the height, and wait for us 
Till we climb to heaven again! 
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GRAND MENAN. 


A SUMMER REMINISCENCE, 


“Where is Grand Menan?” many a 
reader will ask. 

Grand Menan’is an island ‘of the Brit- 
ish. Possessions, lying in the mouth of 
the Bay of Fundy. It is, perhaps, nearly 
twenty-five miles long, and from four to 
six or seven broad; and if our Commis- 
sioners had proved a little sharper, they 
would have run the boundary-line be- 
tween the United States and the Do- 
minion so as to have floated the Stars 
and Stripes over this coveted piece of 
ground. 

And also, before speaking of the island 
itself, let us tell the reader how to: get 
there. : 

Supposing you are at -Boston, it is 
only necessary to step on’ board the 
steamer and sail direct to Eastport. The 
consideration of six dollars will be’ ac- 
cepted by the Company as an equivalent 
for the passage; and by taking the Mon- 
day boat, a connection is made with the 
Wednesday Packet, sailing to the east 
side of Grand Menan, now only twelve 
miles distant. 

Persons, however, who have ‘the time 
to spare will consult their pleasure by 
proceeding leisurely along the Maine 
coast, by easy journeys, passing up ‘its 
beautiful bays and threading among the 
isles. It will thus be found ‘that’ the 
coast scenery of Maine is unsurpassed in 
its attractions, a fact that is still ‘only 
slowly dawning upon the. ‘public mind: 
On the way, the historic guid mune will 
point out the various localities more or 
less famous in history, and will dwell 
with enthusiasm upon storied Mount 


Desert, where the Jesuits anticipated the 
Plymouth Pilgrims, and founded a home 
amid those wild craggy heights which 
lift themselves up afar. 

In proceeding thither, we took the 
steamer to Machiasport, and passed 
thence overland to Lubec. As we 
approached this place we gained our 
first_glimpse of Grand Menan, which 
lay out at sea, stretching far along the 
horizon, like a purple wall. From Lubec, 
an odorous fishing port, Grand Menan is 
distant only about ten miles. To our 
inquiry, whether the packet had already 
come down from Eastport, we could 
gain no satisfactory reply. A wonder- 
ful degree ‘of ignorance prevailed in re- 
gard to her movements, though on most 
other subjects the people were suflicient- 
ly well informed.~ In fact, while it was 
quite unsafe for a tom-cod to swim by 
the wharves, so sharp is the fisherman’s 
lookout from’ every point of observa- 
tion, yet it was necessary, in the end, 
to renounce all hope of discovering the 
packet, and to charter a five-ton herring- 
boat to perform the voyage. Thus the 
old ‘salts managed their case very well, 
at least for théeir own interests, and as 
soon ‘as the bargain was struck we got 
our luggage on board, while the skipper 
laid in a stock of hard-bread and water. 
The sails were up in a trice, and with 
a fresh westerly breeze our craft swept 
away like’a gull on the wing towards 
the long purple ‘wall that lay towards 
the sea. 

It was not long before the clifis of 
Grand’ Menan began to assume their 
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proper aspect, and, as we advanced, the 
purple wall departed from its apparent 
mathematical level, and broke out glori- 
ously into dark, rugged, perpendicular 
crags crowned with bright green foliage. 
Passing on close by Northern Head, we 
were forcibly impressed with the beauty 
and grandeur of this the most remarka- 
ble portion of the island, and heard the 
surf thundering against the rocks. 

Our destination was Flagg’s Oove, on 
the east side of the island; yet, as all 
things were favorable, we put in at 
Whale Cove, just beyond the Northern 
Head. This is a broad bay in the form 
of a horse-shoe, where stately and richly 
colored cliffs rise up on either side, while 
at its extremity a shingle beach of most 
bewildering formation invites the voy- 
ager to land. This we did at once, re- 
joicing that the voyage had been made 
in two hours instead of two days, as was 
the case with’ a couple of artist friends 
who went on before us, to be made thus 
long the sport of winds and fogs and 
tides, 


AsI jumped upon the soil of the Do- 
minion, I addressed a bright-looking lad, 
saying that I supposed he was one of 
Queen Victoria’s boys, to which he 


snarled a most uncivilno. I assured him 
that the Queen was a very sweet lady, 
and not a person to be ashamed of; still 
he only said nay. The sky, not the 
mind, changes when the Cape Cod Yan- 
kee overpasses the sea, was my thought, 
for I had not then learned to look for an- 
nexationists in Grand Menan. 

Some fishermen on the beach agreed 
to “back” our luggage across to Flagg’s 
Cove as soon as they had pickled their 
last hake; and we started afoot for the 
same place, distant about half a mile, 
s00n discovering the house to which we 
had previously been recommended by an 
artist of New York. Climbing the stile 
and entering the grounds, we were sa- 
luted by a huge mastiff, who savagely in- 
sisted upon griping me by the throat, 
and accompanied the demonstration with 
& series of satanic howls. I politely ten- 
dered him a great baggy umbrella in- 
stead, which he seized with evident rel« 
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ish, and held on, tugging furiously, and 
erunching the steel frame in his jaws, un- 
til the lady of the house appeared with a 
cudgel, and dismissed him to his kennel 
with a series of smart whacks on the 
head. And now could we get. board and 
lodging? We certainly could, if willing 
to take such as they had. It was Hob- 
son’s choice, and so we walked into the 
cottage and at once felt perfectly at home, 
afterwards, likewise, patching up our 
little unpleasantness with Tiger, who, in 
defiance of his name, yielded to the force 
of wheedling and became the best of 
friends. Here, on the shore of Flagg’s 
Cove, we fixed our permanent abode, and 
made it the base of a series of explorations 
to every part of Menan. 

The attractions of this island consist 
in its cliffs, which, taken in connection 
with their accessories of waves and woods, 
have no equal on the whole north At- 
lantic coast. Of lake and mountains 
there are none, One poor little pond 
stands for the former; and everything 
goes to sum up a flat contradiction of 
the charms of Mount Desert. The inter- 
est of the island culminates at its north- 
ern part, where the cliffs are highest, and 
from which point the land gradually 
shelves away south and east and sinks 
down beneath the sea. On the east side 
is a group of islands, which afford the 
fishing vessels. harborage ; but on the 
west is an inhospitable, iron-bound shore, 
The villages and roads are therefore con- 
fined to the east side, and only paths 
and cart-tracks occasionally diverge to 
the west. 

For grand and imposing sea-coast 
views Menan_ has long been celebrated 
by a class of our artists, who here find 
what meets a great want in their pro- 
fession, - All around the northern end of 
the island and down the western side 
are miles upon miles of stupendous cliffs, 
carved out by the elements into the most 
grotesque forms, colored with moss, 
lichen, and mineral, and with, the wild 
waves boiling among the rocks at their 
base; or rolling gloriously up on shingle 
shores. .On the western side it is only 
at lorg intervals that hollows may be 





found where the descent to the beach is 
practicable; but at the north there are 
greater facilities. Yet care should always 
be taken to watch the state of the tide, 
as otherwise sérious results may follow, 
necessitating at least the occupancy of a 
crevice in a rock for, say—a night. In 
other places the sheer wall of living rock 
drops down directly into the sea. 
‘ Within the limits of one article it 
would be impossible to give any adequate 
impression of Grand Menan. It is no fit 
subject for an intellectual barbecue, and 
. therefore a few joints, so to speak, must 
suffice, 

Among the principal points of the 
island there is, first, Whale Cove, where 
we landed, though, by the packet, the 
tourist will first reach Flagg’s Cove. In 
fine weather the aspect of this place is 
positively grand, especially towards the 
west, where the sky is shut out by 
what appear to be the galleried cliffs 
rising tier on tier, From this point also 
may be seen Kel Brook Head, famous as 
the scene of the wreck of the Lord Ash- 
burton, all but one of whose crew, twen- 
ty-one in number, found a watery grave. 
Here our Stansburys may find material 
for innumerable pictures. Beyond, at 
the west, is the highest point of the island, 
Northern Head, and near it the Bishop's 
Head, where an enormous rock, seen at 
the right angle from the sea, wears the 
aspect of a tonsured monk sitting in a 
chair, from whence, in sunshine and 
storm, he appears to look grandly down, 
all the while invested with an air of im- 
movable calm. 

On the right of Whale Cove, to the 
east, is Fish Head, and Swallow Tail 
Head, upon which stands a lighthouse. 
Sweeping down the eastern coast we 
leave the cliffs, which do not reappear 
until we approach the Southern Head, 
where they rise again from the sea, shat- 
tered and wave-worn, Among the fanci- 
ful rock forms at this place is the “Old 
Maid,” a colossal drong resembling the 
form of a woman. Running up the 
coast again on the west side, among the 
most striking localities is that of Brad- 
ford’s Cove, where the masts of a lost 
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ship, the Mavourneen, are still, perhaps, 
seen at low water above the waves; 
next is Dock Harbor, accessible to ves- 
sels at high water, as the tide rises on 
this side eighteen feet; afterwards comes 
Money Cove, where you can dig for 
Captain Kidd's gold; and then Indian 
Beach, where the Passamaquoddy Indians 
have a camp and annually hunt the por- 
poise for oil, A couple of miles or so 
northward, at a place known as Long’s 
Eddy, the cliffs sink down, and open 4 
way to return across the island, a distance 
of four miles, to our temporary home at 
Flagg’s Cove, Thus to swing around 
Grand Menan on paper is an easy task, 
yet several weeks will be needed, when 
afoot, to do it well. And while speaking 
of travelling afoot, it will be well to ob- 
serve that horses here are for the most 
part of little avail, Except on the east 
side, where for several miles one is sur- 
prised to find the roads as smooth as the 
drives in Central Park, a carriage is of no 
use whatever, and the summer visitor 
must put himself squarely on his muscle, 
The labor can only be ameliorated by 
taking a boat around Northern Head to 
the western shore; yet this will not 
always be allowed by the weather, of 
which nothing in particular has as yet 
been said. What, therefore, is the tem- 
perature ? 

As might be imagined, Grand Menan 
is not without a few days of warm 
weather at midsummer. This is the case 
even with Greenland; but, as a general 
thing, here thin clothing is at a discount; 
and woollen is more or less acceptable 
the summer round, as during this season 
the sun is shut out by the fog a large 
portion of the time, Tell it not in Gath, 
but still it is an undeniable fact, that fog 
around Grand Menan is at times a seri- 
ous inconvenience. 

We find that the Gulf Stream as it 
flows northward is attended by a thin, 
invisible vapor, which, when it feels the 
cold breath from the Arctic sea, is sudden- 
ly condensed, and rolls away from the 
Grand Bank in the form of confirmed fog, 
drenching the entire New England coast. 
Fog, therefore, is not to be classed with 
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mist in general, And so, likewise, Grand 
Menan fog is not to beclassed with com- 
mon fog, since, from the contiguity of the 
jsland with the fishing banks, it has all 
the denseness and peculiar characteristics 
of the variety which prevails at New- 
foundland, Still, while at Grand Menan 
we could get along with a great deal less, 
it would be difficult to dispense with it 
altogether. The artist, above all others, 
needs it to work out some of his finest 
effects; and whoever takes the trouble 
to read Leigh Hunt’s essay on fog will 
feel unwilling to part with it on any terms. 

From the inspired writers down to 
Homer and Virgil, and from the Mantuan 
bard again down to Ossian, it forms an 
indispensable element of beauty and sub- 
limity, and is worked up by skilful 
hands in a thousand different ways. 
Shakespeare, indeed, has little to say in 
favor of fog, and makes the Constable of 
France ask in a depreciatory way in re- 
gard to the English: “Is not their cli- 
mate foggy raw?” Yet. Leigh Hunt goes 
into ecstasies over the effect when charged 
upon of an evening by the London gas- 
light, and thinks it worth mentioning in 
connection with the idea of Rhodius, 
who, after bewildering the Argonauts in 
the fog, brings down Apollo with his 
bow, to shoot a guiding light before them 
to the nearest isle. Walter Scott, as his 
daughter testified, never took his own 
advice, and visited fair Melrose by moon- 
light, yet Leigh Hunt undoubtedly knew 
from experience what he was writing 
about, Still he would have found by a 
short trial, as already remarked, that 
Grand Menan fog was no ordinary fog, 
such as he wrote about, and that Swal- 
low Tail Light in a charge was far less 
potent than Ithuriel’s spear. In fact it 
puts out that beacon just as it abashes 
the sun, who grows red in the face in 
his wrathful struggles to shine. Never- 
theless there is much to be said in exten- 
uation of fog. At Grand Menan, as else- 
where, it affords some rare displays, 
especially by investing the mighty cliffs 
with a solemn and unapproachable gran- 
deur, and by its pranks at reflection and 
mirage, One day it showed us the Wolf 
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Islands in triple outline, held aloft in the 
sky on cloud-built Doric columns, while 
often miraculous fleets bravely sailed the 
air cheating the keenest sense, Then 
how silently and mysteriously the ships 
would disappear, the top-masts first fall- 
ing down, then the sails fading into 
nothing, while the hull itself soon disap- 
peared, blent in ocean burial. Hence 
comes the “Flying Dutchman,” that 
mystic craft that from time immemorial 
has sailed on this coast, and in whose 
existence the old fisherman most devout- 
ly believes, 

We tried the fog one day in a scram- 
ble at low water along the shore towards 
Eel Brook Cove, when it was impossible 
to see more than a dozen rods in ad- 
vance. Here we had none of those 


‘* Blue-hayred defs 
That drearie hang o’er Dover’s emblaunch- 
ed clefs,” 


but a vapor as impenetrable as oppressive, 
the line of vision being bounded by 
the escarpment of the cliff and surf close 
at hand on the shore. We could not see 
the ocean, yet from out this mysterious 
veil there came a voice like that from 
Sinai, which crashed upon the ear and 
flung itself heavily against the adaman- 
tine walls. Notwithstanding we knew 
the way of the tide, (rising here eigh- 
teen feet,) and apprehended no dan- 
ger from the “bore,” which higher up 
the Bay of Fundy puts men in peril of 
their lives, we were filled with an inde- 
finable dread and awe. 

But now we were in search of a cou- 
ple of waterfalls that ordinarily fling 
themselves down from the brow of the 
cliffs, When we came to the place where 
one of them ought to have been, we found 
no more water than usually flows from 
the nose of a pump, and this spun itself 
into an airy veil almost as fine as the fog 
before it reached the ground. We could 
only console ourselves with what Dr. 
Johnson said at the empty Fall of Tiers, 
Nature never gives everything at once, 
Here we willingly turned backward to 
Whale Cove, retracing our steps to a 
more ample beach, and with a constantly 
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increasing sense of security, leaving the 
towering cliffs behind us like grand, mel- 
ancholy ghosts, doomed to haunt the fog 
forever. 

But we have had enough of the fog; 
let us, therefore, speak of a visit to the 
beautiful Indian Beach, on the west side 
of the island. Whoever chooses can ride 
as far as Eel Brook in,going from Flagg’s 
Cove. Inthe woods we found the win- 
ter lodges of the Indians, who come to 
Grand Menan in the cold season to join 
in the customary hunt, 

And here it may as well be mentioned 
that the deer are still found on the island. 
Our landlady told us that the previous 
summer she came face. to face. with one 
of these antlered beauties, who, after 
looking at her until quite satisfied, turn- 
ed and capered away. Formerly the 
modsé abounded, and in 1818 no less 
than a dozen were killed; yet they have 
now become extinct. At the present 
time the stock of deer is occasionally in- 
creased by an addition from the main- 
land. It may seem quite incredible, 
yet it is held as unquestionably true, that 
deer have swum over to the island. This 
is done to escape the dogs, who drive 
them down from the woods in the inte- 
rior. And if Leander swam the Hellespont 
for his love, what may not a powerful 
buck do for his life? Still we confess 
that it is difficult to conceive the exact 
state of mind of a creature that plunges 
into the surf at West Quoddy, without 
fins, and breasts the furious tide, as it 
were between Scylla and Charybdis, to 
reach the purple wall which he sees half- 
way over the waves. In fact, how does 
he know that there is any land there? 
He may scent it, as the old salt pretends 
to, or he may have a telescopic eye that 
dissolves the nebulous line laid so deli- 
eately along the horizon; yet perhaps he 
really knows nothing at all about it, and 
only suspects that there is a chance in 
that direction, and takes it. The crew 
of the cutter, steaming noiselessly along 
in the fog one day, in search of some 
smuggler’s boat, found a buck struggling 
with the waves in this state of mind, and 
drew him on board, 


On the island the déer are protected 
by law, yet the Indians have no regard 
for either law or mercy, and, statute or 
no statute, they will have the venison 
and the pelt. On the road to Indian 
Beach we saw their little winter lodges, 
wherein they crouch around the fire and 
doom the gentle fawns to death. We 
looked into several of them and found 
the forked sticks that serve as pot-hooks 
still suspended from the middle of the 
roof, Every season they are sure to re- 
turn, and then many a buck takes his 
death leap down the dizzy heights of 
Grand Menan. 

The beach on the west side is gained 
at a place called Long's Eddy, where the 
roaring tide performs all the antics of a 
kitten chasing her tail. At this place is 
a very noticeable shingle beach, pushing 
itself out among the waves like a flatten- 
ed V, and forming a little pond on the 
inside, on the border of which, watered 
by the salt spray, stood a number of dark, 
rich, thrifty pines, It seemed very trust- 
ful, not to say persevering, for them to 
grow there. 

From this point we moved along south- 
west, under the shadow of the wood- 
crowned cliffs, towards Indian Beach, the 
scramble growing more and more severe, 
as we were obliged to climb among slip- 
pery boulders varying. in size from a 
barrel to a small house, being decorated 
with fucus and moss. In several places 
vast masses of the cliffs had fallen down 
and plunged into the surf, where the 
fragments were. goring the waves and 
bellowing like bulls, Emerging from the 
slimy débris we struck the smooth sands 
of Indian Beach, and came upon a novel 
scene, which an artist friend along with 
us hastened to transfer to his sketch-book. 
The beach itself is a charming place, but 
with the accessories of the rude Indian 
lodges, smoking fires, birch bark canoes, 
together with the miscellaneous para- 
phernalia that the red man accumulates 
around his camp, all lay so tastily against 
the background of rich overhanging 
cliffs—the picture strongly impressed our 
metropolitan minds, The Indians cer- 
tainly display much good taste in camping 
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here, while on the score of convenience 
they certainly could do no better, since 
it gives the desired base of operations in 
hunting the porpoise. This is in the 
summer season their principal pursuit, as 
they do not dare to attack the whales 
that play around the isle, watching the 
herring for their prey. Therefore, 


“ Leyiathan, which God of all His works 
Created hugest that swim the ocean 
stream,” — 


may come and go at will, and safely 
rear his enamelled sides above the wave, 
an act which we often saw hini perform 
with infinite ease and grace, even as we 
stood upon the shore. 

But for the porpoise the Indian shows 
no more mercy than for the deer. Ex- 
cept in windy weather he is constantly 
in his canoe, rifle in hand, ready to de- 
spatch a bullet, and follow it with his 
murderous, arrowy lance. Among the 
most skilful of these porpoise-hunters was 
the Reverend Tommai Deni, Deacon of the 
Holy (Roman) Catholic Church. Tommai 
is not less sure of his porpoise than Crock- 
ett was of his coon, and when he brings 
his rifle to his shoulder the little blower 
is as good as in the try-pot. Everywhere 
on the beach we saw the carcasses of the 
porpoise stripped of their fat blubber, 
which makes excellent oil, while the 
flesh of the creature is good for nothing 
and is thrown away. 

The Indians themselves form an inte- 
resting study. Only the Passamaquoddy 
tribe come to this place, as the Oldtown 
Indians have their own resorts. A large 
proportion of French blood flows in their 
Veins, yet those whom we met at this 
place seemed remarkably free from ad- 
mixture, They all spoke the language 
of their tribe, while some could not mus- 
ter a dozen words of English. Though 
originally occupying lands on the present 
British territory of St. Andrews, they 
afterwards lost their claim and wandered 
Without a settled home until land was 
granted at Pleasant Point, Maine, where 
they have a village and a church, the 
latter dedicated to St. Anne, they all 
being devout Roman Catholics. I could 
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not learn much in regard to their tradi- 
tions, or even whether they have any. 
The Oldtown Indians muster a very re- 
spectable collection of this class of stories, 
having a god named Pamola, whom they 
represent in a pencil drawing, recently 
furnished to a gentleman of my acquain- 
tance, very much in accordance with 
Falstaff’s draught of Slender, who “ was 
for all the world like a forked radish, 
with a head fantastically carved on it 
with a knife.” Perhaps the Passama- 
quoddy tribe claim an interest in this 
divinity. 

Father Vetromile says that the name 
of this tribe is from the extremely eu- 
phonic Peskadaminkkanti, which means, 
it goes up into the open field, and not 
from Quoddy, a haddock, as many sup- 
pose. I will, however, leave this nut for 
others to crack, and simply state that the 
tribe numbers about four hundred and forty 
persons. They draw an annuity from 
the government, which also provides for 
their education, Afterwards, when at 
Pleasant Point, I visited the school- 
house, where the patient pedagogue was 
teaching the young idea how to shoot. 
At the best the school numbers only 
about thirty-five scholars, but at the time 
referred to only half a dozen were on 
the benches, as they had all been at a 
grand hop the night before in their new 
“ Hall,” where the delicious strains of a 
fife detained them on the fantastic Indian 
toe until morning. As a general thing 
they are quite incorrigible, and unwilling 
to submit to any discipline, finding it more 
agreeable to lounge on the forms and 
giggle than to work. 

At all seasons of the year the tribe is 
more or less scattered, and both summer 
and winter finds then at Menan, The 
men huntand fish, while the women ply 
at basketry, though with less skill than the 
women of the Oldtown tribe. Here on 
the beach was quite a colony, dwelling 
in lodges built of timber and bark, with 
large stones laid on the roofs to keep 
them from blowing away. They appear 
to live a comparatively comfortable, 
though not a very elevated life, produ- 
cing red gilt prayer-books as proofs of 
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their own piety and the church’s effi- 
cient zeal, but nothing to demonstrate 
substantial and practical appreciation of 
what is being done by the State. In 
numbers they hold their own, not in- 
tending, at present, to fulfil pale-face 
prophecy, by dying out. 

Our visit to the camp was attended 
with much pleasure and profit, and strag- 
glers in Grand Menan should not fail to 
find their way to this place, where the 
wildness of the scenery is matched only 
by the unkempt aspect of these humans 
in bronze.’ 

When ready to return, it occurred to 
us that it would be very foolish to climb 
again among the rocks along the shore, 
and a canoe voyage was advised, as being 
both novel and easy. A bargain was 
therefore struck, and a couple of Indians 
seized a canoe, strode down the beach, 
and launched it in a quiet spot, when we 
got aboard. There were five of us in 
all, including one lady, who had become 
so far cured of common aversion to a 
“bark” as to advise the prank. Instead 
of paddles we used a large “ leg-o’-mutton 
sail,” held up by an Indian in the bow, 
while another sat in the stern and steer- 
ed. The breeze blew freshly along the 
shore, and as soon as we were clear of 
the sands the canoe darted off like an 
arrow. For myself I can only say that 
I found that I was sailing for the first 
time in my life. Talk not of bicycles or 
birds, when a wind-driven “ bark” is the 
subject. If I had been that old monarch 
who offered the great reward for a new 
pleasure, the Reverend Tommai Deni, 
Deacon, et cetera, would have certainly 
reaped the pile. Here we were gliding 
along the waves under a full press of can- 
vas, with nothing between us and the 
bottom of the Bay of Fundy but a thin 
slip of the cuticle of a tree. The tall 
cliffs dashed past as the telegraph poles 
leave a “lightning express,” while the 
rushing waters underneath gave us an 
electric thrill, say three miles long,—for 
that was the distance our red-skin friends 
carried us. 

We landed safely at last, fully per- 
suaded that we had enjoyed a sensation, 
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and firmly convinced that no safer sea- 
boat than a “bark” swims the Bay. I 
had previously paddled three miles from 
the shore on the long ocean swell at 
Mount Desert, but this voyage was to me 
a crowning proof of the value and sea- 
going qualities of the canoe,—the best 
boat that the earliest navigators found 
on the American coast,—and which, de- 
spite all modern improvements, will hold 
its own to the last. 

But this article must draw to a close; 
and yet a few words more at parting, 
As a place of summer resort, Grand Me- 
nan is in many respects unequalled, At 
times the fog is superabundant, yet that 
can be endured. Here the opportunities 
for recreation are unlimited, while all 
those persons who are fond of grand sea- 
shore views may indulge their tastes with- 
out stint. Dr. Johnson, when treading 
like an elephant among the not dissimilar 
rocks of Mull, did not exactly enjoy 
himself, and all unwieldy philosophers 
who have a penchant for getting about 
will suffer some inconvenience among the 
cliffs of Menan. Flora McFlimsey, too, 
might be possibly disgusted, while the 
magnificent Mrs. All-pork, of All-pork 
Place, would find the fog debilitating, 
and lose the starch from her manners as 
well as from her gorgeous robes. Yet 
persons of the right taste, who desire to 
escape from the stereotyped insipidity of 
the fashionable watering-place, and are 


‘willing to take such fare as the island af- 


fords (at fifty cents a day in gold), can 
here spend a most pleasant month, For 
several years it has been a favorite haunt 
of artists, as the albums of damsels there- 
about do most abundantly prove. 

The people are invariably trustworthy 
and kind, while American manners and 
habits very generally prevail. They take 
a lively interest in all our affairs, and 
many are not opposed to annexation. 
One of the most intelligent and public- 
spirited men of Menan would have it on 
this wise: Take New England, and per- 
haps one or two other States, and join the 
whole to New Brunswick, and thus make 
a thorough-going “ God-fearing commu- 
nity.” Others will not view it in that 
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light. On the whole, perhaps, the people 
of Grand Menan are best off as they are, 
the entire island being now a port of entry 
where all goes free, from silk to nutmeg, 
and where kids, purple, and fine linen 
may be had remarkably cheap. 

At the present time the inhabitants 
number about eighteen hundred, a large 
proportion of whom originally came from 
the States. Schools are well established, 
military organization is maintained, and 
only moderate taxes are paid for the 
county and for the support of the poor. 
They hold public meetings, make their 
own local laws, and have a representa- 
tive in Parliament—usually some small 
grandee—who comes over annually from 
the Main to shake hands fervently with 
the men, praise the fishwives’ babies, and 
thus secure the vote. 

As one may readily imagine, there are 
some queer folk to be found in this iso- 
lated isle. The fisherman, in particular, 
forms a study, having in his composition 
so strong a dash of superstition. He 
knows the ways not only of men and 
women, but of sea-serpents and ghosts, 
and is great at signs. In most things he 
is honest, but in “‘ cod-liver oil” he fails. 
Grand Menan, like most other places, does 
not perhaps produce a pint of the pure 
article per annum, Consumptives, please 
take notice. With Bernard I can say: 
Enperto crede. And then the fisherman’s 
habits and language are quite as much 
mixed as his “‘cod-liver oil,” which is a 
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compound of shark, dog-fish, and skate, 
with haddock and hake thrown in. To 
hear a genuine old-school Menanite talk 
is worth one’s while. Like the gypsy, 
he has a language—not to say a patois— 
of his own. When he speaks of his 
“brush,” you do not at first suspect 
that he refers to his hair. His boots 
are “stompers,’ while his knife is a 
“throater,” and his apron a “barvil.”’ 
His hook is a “ dragon,” and his boats 
“npinkies,” “ pogies,” and “ jiggers.” As 
the Indian goes by the moons, so here 
he counts time by the tide, and cove- 
nants with the parson to marry him to 
his Suke at about “slack water.” The 
various preparations of flour and meal 
are known as “ fresh-smother,” “ duff,” 
and “ jo-flaggers,” hard bread and apples 
is “grunt.” When we went out to 
walk, our landlady said, ‘Going to take 
a cruise?” And so when a fisherman 
goes out of the house he gets “up 
anchor,” or “killick.” A light breath 
of wind is a “ cat’s-paw,” while we were 
much amused to note the use of “ she,” 
which he applies to everything, from his 
wife, that is, “‘my old woman,” to a cart- 
wheel or a clock. 

And thus we leave the wonderful isle, 
so rightly called Grand Menan,* with its 
fogs, its cliffs, and odd people; only add- 
ing this: that next to the pleasure of 
writing this hasty sketch will be the sat- 
isfaction of “doing” the whole island 
again. 


WATCHING THE SUN. 


No wonder there are sun-worshippers! 
We are all lovers of the Sun, from the 
time when, in our babyhood, we reach 
out to catch a handful of its rays, until, 
in our age or our sorrow, we try to 
‘wrap its beams around us, as if it were 
the symbol of the infinite Love. 

And yet we never see it! Even 
less than we see any of the dependen- 
cies of our system do we see the centre. 
The sun throws between itself and us a 
multifold veil, whose dazzling shreds we 


dare not attempt to pierce. We protect 
our eyes when we look at it, while in 
the case of all the other heavenly bodies 
we use every means to increase the 
power of vision and to stimulate the sen- 
sitiveness of the retina. 

But little as we see of our central star, 
no other object of astronomical inquiry 
is so fascinating, or yields at once so rich 
a reward. 


* The Indian for Island, 
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If we do not penetrate the meshes of 
the solar veils, there is in them per- 
petual change of the most startling kind. 

We might expect to see changes in the 
moon; counted in the spaces of the uni- 
verse, it is very near. Yet the returning 
moon brings us the same scenery. Its 
heaped-up ranges of mountains throw 
their jagged shadows into its rough 
plains, its lofty Chimborazos catch the 
sunlight as before; its black abysses, 
month after month, are the same. So 
near that a change of a square mile could 
readily be seen; and yet only recently, 
and in a single case, has variety marked 
its surface—a single lunar crater seems to 
be disappearing. 

The sun is always astonishing us by 
its changes; we do not become accus- 
tomed to them. 

At a distance so great that the smallest 
measurable angle must express a length 
of hundreds and an area of hundreds of 
thousands of miles, the changes are of 
vast extent, and so frequent that no day, 
and almost no hour, is it the same. Once 
having perceived a spot upon its glowing 
disc, we cannot refrain from watching its 
modifications; we follow its variations, 
we try to sketch its Protean shapes, even 
if we never before touched the crayon. 

The comparison of records of observa- 
tions has led astronomers to conclude 
that the spots on the sun recur at regular 
intervals; that the principal period of 
maximum is from ten to eleven years. 

One of these maxima was reached in 
1860, and 1870 is therefore favorable to 
its return. It is to be hoped that ama- 
teur observers will watch the phenomena. 
The observations are well suited to the or- 
dinary every-day life, especially of women; 
they require no exposure to inclement 
weather, no wearisome night watches; 
the delicate outlines of form and slight 
changes of light and shade seem to de- 
mand highly sensitive perceptions in the 
observer, 

It is strange, in an age when so many 
strong minds turn to the investigations 
of the physical, that so little of science 
comes into the home life. One would 
think that the microscope, the spectro- 
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scope, or the telescope might be found in 
every family, side by side with the stere- 
oscope and the unfailing photograph book. 

An old English astronomer, Admiral 
Smyth, used to say that he considered no 
family wholly civilized which had not 
barometer, encyclopedia, and telescope, 
Judged by this standard, the civilized 
families in America must be very sparse. 

Atthe Kew Observatory, near London, 
photographs of the sun are taken daily 
by a young lady, the daughter of the 
mechanical assistant. At Vassar College 
the young ladies make drawings. One 
student sketches the whole disc, with the 
relative positions of the spots and of the 
groups, using for this purpose a small 
telescope. If any spot is remarkably 
large, or shows peculiarities, another stu- 
dent makes an enlarged drawing in de- 
tail ; for this the Great Equatorial is used. 

The climate of this country is not well 
adapted to large telescopes. We read of 
enormous magnifying powers, but how 
often does an observer use his highest 
power? Not more than two or three 
times a year does he put it on to his tele- 
scope, and then he takes it off very soon 
—the air will not bear it. The great ad- 
vantage of a large telescope is, that on 
some night of exquisitely good seeing it 
will enable a good observer to see what 
was never seen before. For ordinary 
nights, and for untrained observers, for 
seeing what is already known, and for 
discoveries of comets, a small telescope 
is even better than a large one. The 
price paid for a large telescope is enor- 
mous; not so much in gold as in golden 
moments spent in watching and waiting 
for opportunity, and in fatiguing night 
vigils ; its manipulations tax the muscles; 
its tempting possibilities strain the nerves. 

A small telescope, with its colored 
glasses for viewing the sun, its low mag- 
nifying powers for the discovery of comets 
and the finding of rich clusters of stars, 
would be an endless source of amusement 
and culture, would cost much less money, 
and would much less endanger the eye- 
sight than the Berlin wool ofa woman’slife. 

The astronomical books abound in 
cautions to amateurs who look at the 
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sun, It is true Galileo and Arago died 
blind, and Sir William Herschel lost the 
use of one eye, but the first lived to be 
neatly eighty, and the last beyond that 
age; and if isolated instances are argu- 
ments, that of Caroline Herschel, a labori- 
ous observer for some twenty years, who 
lived unimpaired in faculties to the age 
of ninety-six, would be most notewor- 
thy. 

om people are apt to think it a 
very fine thing to sit up all night and 
watch the heavens,—and so it is, when 
the streaming aurora flashes along the 
sky; when it is seen to 


“ Start and shift 
Across the lift,” 


or when the weird meteors rush madly 
about, lighting up their candles here and 
there, or when some comet “ burns and 
fires its length in Ophiuchus huge; ” but 
on ordinary occasions and for amateur 
astronomers it is better that the observ- 
ing should be done before midnight, and, 
as much as possible, in the daytime. 
The sun, beneficent in all, even submits 
itself to scrutiny at convenient times; 
its spots can be watched and their changes 
followed up without leaving the fireside. 

If it is always probable, in any scientific 
inquiry, that we shall work hard with 
little result, it is always possible that we 
shall find more than we look for. The 
boys and girls at Nantucket stroll along 
the shores for scollops and seaweeds, but 
occasionally they pick up an amethyst. 
If there are dark bodies circling around 

‘the sun, within the orbit of Mercury 
there must come a time when, by darken- 
ing it, they will enlighten us. 

It is presumable that no sane person 
would attempt to look at the sun with 
the unprotected eye. With a telescope 
a look direct with the naked eye must be 
fatal in consequences. Smoked glass is 
always safe. An eye-piece specially 
constructed for this purpose, sometimes 
called the Nasmyth eye-piece, by which 
the heat is thrown off in the direct line 
of vision, and the eye is placed perpen- 
dicularly to it, is very pleasant to use, 
and the observer may examine the pe- 
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culiarities of the sun for hours without 
harm, 

Every one who looks through a tele- 
scope for the first time, at mature years, 
is disappointed. It is the disappointment 
which Hawthorne felt when he saw St, 
Peter’s, and declared that the St. Peter’s 
of his imagination was grander. Itis the 
failure of the telescope; the real is not 
up to the ideal; the little that the tele- 
scope can do, and the much that it can- 
not do, are brought side by side. 

The new observer, if he does not ex- 
pect to see the inhabitants of the moon, 
does hope to see mountain ranges so de- 
cided that he shall recognize them at 
once as such; volcanoes so active that he 
shall know them afar off, as he knew Ve- 
suvius’ The moon disappoints less than 
any other object, because the sunlight 
which strikes upon its lofty peaks throws 
dark shadows into its ravines, which can 
be seen at the first glance. When an 
amateur takes the first look at the sun 
he is sure to see almost nothing, even if 
its disk be well mottled with spots. He 
sees on the brilliant surface a few black 
points, and those so small! But let him 
not underrate the telescope; let him watch 
for a few days; the eye is quick to 
learn; he will see more and more. The 
practised observer has a power un- 
known to the novice; he does not 
fatigue his eye. The novice gazes stead- 


, ily at some minute point, and shows the 


next day, by the reddened eyelid, the ef- 
fect of the unwonted exertion. The rou- 
tine observer is a veteran; he knows 
when to retire from the field. If he fail, 
to detect some small change which he ex- 
pected, some infinitesimal variation, he 
turns away and looks with the sides of 
his eyes; he allows the ray to fall upon 
another part of the retina; he has learned, 
without any logic, the nicety of indirect- 
ness. 

We will suppose that, with a small 
telescope, a dark spot is seen on the sun, 
If it occupy zz of the sun’s diameter, it 
is a large one. Let us watch it. We will 
suppose it already entered upon the limb, 
for I know of no record of a spot seen to 
be entering on the very edge. The sun 
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turns on its axis from west to east, like 
the earth, and seen with the eye, the 
spot would seem to move from E. to W. 
Astronomical telescopes always invert, 
and if we use a colored or smoked glass 
with the telescope, the spot will seem to 
turn, by the sun’s motion, from west to 
east. The changes which the motion on 
the axis will bring are such as would be 
shown by a cavity which gradually turned 
its depth toward, and then from, our view. 

At first almost a straight line, it wi- 
dens as the sun turns, passes from oval 
to somewhat circular form, then back to 
oval; as the sun turns more, to straight 
line, and off on the left. This will take 
thirteen to fourteen days. In this time 
other spots may appear around it, or lit- 
tle attendants which accompanied it may 
have disappeared. The apparent paths 
of these spots across the disk may be 
curved upwards, curved downwards, or 
lie obliquely across. The amateur will 
soon learn this, and also that the spots 
rarely depart much from the equatorial 
regions of the sun. 

The eye of the practised observer will 
see at once, even with the small glass, 
that this black spot is not all blackness, 
and that this seemingly round spot is far 
from round. It is an irregular figure, 
nearly black in the centre, with a lighter 
bordering. The black centre is not of 
equal blackness, nor is the lighter border- 
ing of equal grayness. Let us join to the 
eye of the routine observer the: eye of 
. the large telescope, for the object-glass of 
the large telescope acts as a large eye— 
an eye capable of collecting a great amount 
of light. We put the solar eye-piece on 
to the telescope, and we protect the eye 
with a colored glass, and we are ready 
to scrutinize the sun’s surface. Another 
lesson is soon learned. The heat collect- 
ed by this great burning glass is intense; 
it does not fall on the eye, but it must fall 
somewhere, and where it falls, it burns. 
Many a delicate handkerchief, and many a 
thin, gauze-like sleeve scorched and burned 
beneath our glass before we learned to 
adopt the hydropathic treatment, and 
wrap ourselves in wet towels if we wished 
to make prolonged observations. We 
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perceive now that the black centre of 
these spots is very irregular in outline, 
Its edge is ciliated with sharp, needle- 
like fringes; at one point it stretches a 
well-defined line into the gray border, at 
another it throws out a notched loop. 
The gray border does not surround the 
black centre uniformly; the margin of 
the centre is acute-angled. The gray 
border is sinuous and wavy at its edge; 
it extends over several times the area of 
the centre. Between black centre and 
gray border is a middle ground of white- 
ness, sometimes with a greenish tinge. 

Counting different layers of well and 
ill defined borders, we have :— 

Black centre of two shades of blackness ; 

Narrow light border to black centre ; 

Wide gray border or penumbra ; 

Dark edge of gray border. 

The last is a very distinct narrow out- 
line. 

Let us notice outside ofall these, around 
them, and for twice or thrice the diame- 
ter of the spot, bright streams of light, 
irregularly heaped up. We make adraw- 
ing of all the peculiarities and stop the 
observations, freeing our thoughts of the 
whole subject. After an interval, per- 
haps of some hours, we return to the 
glass and make another drawing; then, 
put the two drawings side by side. A 
channel may be seen in the second, which 
was not in the first; a point which, in 


.the first, seemed to stretch from the cen- 


tre in a radial line, has whirled around. 

The laws of Nature are so interwoven 
that, to thread the ways of one, is to come 
upon the winding of another. 

If we determine the rotation of the sun 
on its axis by watching a group of spots 
return again and again, as soon as we 
know the revolution of the sun we watch 
the turning to see if the spot varies. Fre- 
quently they can be recognized, although 
much changed. A group of spots seems 
to go through its whole existence in a 
few revolutions, at most; it is more com- 
monly seen when large, and watched 
through decline and disappearance ; but 
with the increased attention to the sub- 
ject, and with the use of photography, 
the bursting out of these spots and 
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their growth will be more generally 
known. 

The records of any series of observa- 
tions will show changes such as the fol- 
lowing, in the notes made at Vassar Col- 
lege :-— 

Feb. 26, 1870.—A group of three spots 
was seen at noon to-day, beyond the 
centre of the disk, although no such clus- 
ter was noticed yesterday, when a record 
was made with care, and when the sky 
was clear, 

May 12,1870.—A large group of spots, 
comprising some half-dozen central nu- 
clei, first seen in February, is apparently 
the same with that noted in March, and 
again in April, and that which now, much 
changed, seems to be making a third 
revolution with the sun. 

The change in the spots themselves is 
much greater than that which results 
from a revolution of the sun on its axis: 
from the latter no change may be seen in 
hours; from the former a very decided 
change will be seen in half an hour. 

Sometimes a spot, as it approaches the 
limb of the sun, seems to break into two 
—a stream of light seems to pass across 
the black centre. As the spot seems, by 
the turning of the sun, to approach the 
limb, the observer need not expect to see 
a sharp indentation on the edge; that 
nicety must be left to photography. The 
most that a good observer can say on 
this point must be a guarded expression 
of a belief in a shelving depression, as the 
spot seems to be disappearing. In so 
minute an observation, there is needed a 
combination not easily found—a fine in- 
strument, good air, and a practised ob- 
server, whose judgment is not influenced 
by preconceived ideas; there is always 
danger that a routine observer may see 
what he wishes to see. 

Let us now leave the consideration of 
the single spot, and the group of spots, 
and look at the whole solar disk. If we 
have seen it at first smooth and brilliant, 
let us, with trained eye, examine it more 
carefully. 

What is the characteristic of the whole 
surface? It is rough; it seems to be 
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mottled ; in a less decided way, we may 
say it is spotted all over. 

Change and variety and non-confor- 
mity seem to pervade the whole surface. 
If it were divided into thirty-two parts, 
no two would be alike. Our large spots 
seem to be only excesses and deepenings 
of a general law of spottiness. Observ- 
ers have likened this roughness to wil- 
low-leaves thrown around; to heaped 
up rice-grains; to snow-flakes, which 
have fallen lightly on a darkish back- 
ground; and to cumulus clouds, lying 
loosely together. 

All over the surface, too, are bright 
spots called facule, so bright that the 
rest of the sun seems dull, Insome way 
these facule are connected with the 
large spots; they seem to be both their 
heralds and their historians; they lead 
and they follow. 

What is the cause of these spots? 
The photosphere of the sun is the arena 
of the most violent action known in Na- 
ture, compared with which our hurri- 
canes are insignificant. Whatever these 
changes are, they pass, in half an hour, 
over hundreds of thousands of miles. If 
they are rents in the surroundings of the 
sun, they are chasms and abysses of fearful 
extent! Ifevery lighter or darker shade 
is a measure of change from layer to 
layer of photosphere, the depths of these 
must be enormous ! 

Sir John Herschel says: “The spots 
are regions in which, by the action of 
some most violent cause, the bright lu- 
minous clouds, or what, at all events, we 
may provisionally call clouds, which float 
in the sun’s atmosphere, are, for a time, 
cleared off, and, through the irregular 
vacuities thus created, allow us to see per- 
haps thousands or tens of thousands of 
miles below them, first, a layer of what 
we may consider real clouds, which appear 
comparatively dark, as if they were not 
self-luminous, but were seen only by the 
reflected light of the upper layer of 
bright ones; secondly, through other 
openings in this first layer, a.second still 
darker layer, independent of the first, 
and probably still thousands of miles 
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below that, and reached by some, but 
very little, light from above; and thirdly, 
through again other openings, what at 
present we must consider to be the body 
of the sun itself,” appearing black. 

Prof. Kirchoff, who has closely studied 
the physical constitution of the sun, 
thinks that “certain points of the sun’s 
surface undergo a temporary cooling, 
which has, for effect, a condensation of 
cloudy matter. A dense agglomeration 
of vapors, in the form of clouds, inter- 
cepting the rays which emanate from the 
luminous body of the sun, appears to us 
like spots upon its disk.” 

The periods of nature are the index- 
fingers of the universe ; they mean some- 
thing. 

The variations of the magnetic needle, 
the recurrence of the aurora borealis, the 
revolution of Jupiter around the sun, and 
the return of the maximum of solar spots, 
seem to point to nearly the same interval 
of time, that of ten to eleven or twelve 
years, 

The observations made at the Kew 
Observatory have led those astronomers 
who have discovered them to the con- 
clusion that certain positions of Venus 
are favorable to certain behavior of 
spots. 

Others claim that Mercury has a con- 
nection with the same phenomena. 

The record of careful and systematic 
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observations of these phenomena reaches 
back through a period of less than fifty 
years; where measurement was all, it 
took 100 years of observing to obtain an 
approximate value of the distance of the 
sun from the earth; and about 1,800 to 
reach to that of the stars. 

The laws which regulate the cycles of 
influence of sun and planets are complex; 
the nature of the influence is not yet 
understood. The telescope, the spectro- 
scope, and the camera are all at work, and 
although the unknown must always be 
infinite, Nature yields one truth after 
another to the earnest seeker. If Mer- 
cury, Venus, and Jupiter affect the sun’s 
photosphere, the records of centuries will 
show other connections in our curiously 
interwoven system. If these planets tell 
of the law of sun-spots, the law of spots 
may yet tell of unseen bodies circling 
around. 

If the scientist must examine with 
caution, and study carefully, the best ob- 
servations and the thickest volumes of 
records, at the same time he cannot 
afford to ignore what may seem to be 
the suggestions of fancy, or the combi- 
nations of that unknown agent which 
we call chance. 

And the true observer will study 
Nature because he loves her, and seeking 
neither reward nor renown, will open his 
heart to her wonderful revelations. 


en -Q-O ee 
THE STORY OF DEBORAH.* 


Arrer the death of Joshua, the leader- 
ship of Israel passed from one tribe to 
another. Now Judah led the hosts to 
battle, and now Ephraim. But evil days 
came; the surrounding nations rallied, 
after years of prostration, and were allow- 
ed to oppress the Israelites on account of 
their departure from the worship of God. 

Thete were doubtless many heroes 
during the turbulent period that fol- 
lowed Joshua’s death, whose names are 
lost to history. Two, however, are men- 


* From advance sheets of Sacred Heroes 
and Martyrs, by J. T. Heaptey. E. B. 
Treat & Company, New York. 


tioned, Othniel, the younger brother of Ca- 
leb, and Ehud. The former won back for 
the Jews their independence, which they 
enjoyed for forty years. At the end of 
that time, their lapse again into the views 
of the surrounding nations caused their 
subjugation, which continued for eighteen 
years, when God, in answer to their pen- 
itent prayers, raised up another deliverer 
in the person of Ehud. The story of the 
assassination of the hostile king by the 
latter is given in all its details, like a 
murder of the present day. 

The oppressor was Eglon, king of 
Moab, and Ehud, his slayer, a young 
Benjamite, who went to the king to carry 
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the annual tribute, which the tribe of Ben- 
jamin paid to the former annually, Af- 
ter he had presented it he dismissed the 
attendants who had borne it and went 
out, doubtless to make himself familiar 
with the localities and the position of the 
army before he committed the daring 
deed he had planned. It is said he turned 
from the “quarries,” which some have 
explained to mean sacred “enclosures or 
images” at Gilgal. Be that as it may, it 
doubtless had reference to his mode of 
escape after he had killed the king; for he 
had determined, the moment he was cer- 
tain of the death of his victim, to flee to 
the mountains, and rouse his countrymen 
with the cry of “To arms!” So, having 
finished his explorations, he returned to 
the monarch, who, a very fat, heavy man, 
was seated in his summer parlor, fanned 
by the cool breezes that stole through the 
casements, and said, “I have a secret 
message for thee, O King!” The king 
immediately ordered silence, and his at- 
tendants withdrew. Ehud was now alone 
with the corpulent tyrant, but, afraid that 
his blow might not prove fatal, or per- 
haps cause a struggle that would call 
back the attendants, he said, “I have a 
message from God unto thee.” This as- 
sumption of a sacred character he knew 
would cause the king to rise, according 
to custom, and thus enable him to plant 
his blow with greater precision and cer- 
tainty. The heavy chieftain slowly arose 
from his seat and advanced towards the 
keen-eyed, self-collected young Benja- 
mite. The latter, while stooping for- 
ward, as if about to deliver the message, 
drew unseen, with his left hand, a dag- 
ger, concealed under his mantle, on his 
right side, and quick as lightning drove 
it with all his strength, haft and all, into 
the body of the king. So fierce and 
deadly did he strike that he could not 
draw out the knife again, and left it in 
the body. The king, without uttering a 
cry, fell heavily to the floor, a corpse. 
Ehud, seeing his victim dead, walked 
carefully out, locking the door behind 
him, and escaped by the porch or ve- 
randa running around the house, and 
fled to the open country, Reaching the 
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mountains, he blew his trumpet. The 
pealing war-blast, echoing from height 
to height, roused his countrymen, and 
from every direction they came rushing 
around him with the news, “The king 
is dead!” He shouted: “Follow me!” 
and descending, at their head, into the 
valley, seized all the fords of Edom be- 
hind the enemy, and then bore swiftly 
down on their encampment with his 
terrific war-cry. A fearful slaughter 
followed, and before night ten thousand 
dead cumbered the field. 

The people had now a little repose; but 
again came under the yoke, when we are 
simply told they found another deliverer in 
Shamgar, who slew six hundred men with 
a long pole armed at the end with a pike, 
used as an ox-goad. 

But they again did evil, and now an- 
other oppressor appeared in the king of 
Hazor, who overran the land with his 
nine hundred chariots of iron. His des- 
potic sway continued for twenty years; 
and we learn, not from the narrative, but 
from the song of Deborah, how cruel and 
desolating was his oppression. To avoid 
insurrection, he disarmed the people, so 
that there was “not a spear or shield 
seen among forty thousand in Israel.” 
The villages were deserted; the people 
dared not travel along the highways, but 
skulked through the country in by-paths. 
Their spirit seemed utterly broken, and 
their case hopeless beyond redemption. 
Suddenly the name of Deborah appears 
as a “ Mother in Israel,” sitting under a 
solitary palm-tree on Mount Ephraim, 
where Ehud blew his war-trumpet, judg- 
ing Israel. There is no account of her 
rise to power; nothing of her childhood, 
as of Moses and Samuel. We are not 
told whether she, a woman, became judge 
from her superior virtues and intellect 
alone, or by the direct call of God. With 
an abruptness that takes us by surprise, 
there is suddenly placed before us a sun- 
lit hill in Palestine, with a majestic palm- 
tree waving from its summit, and un- 
derneath its spreading branches @ noble 
woman seated, with the people gathered 
around her for judgment. The picture, 
though drawn with but few strokes, is 





full of beauty, and stands out clear and 
distinct in the bright air of Judea. Like 
Joan of Are, she feels called by heaven to 
deliver her people. But while one is a 
young enthusiast, the other is the grand 
and majestic prophetess. The desolations 
of her land, the mournful attitude of her 
people, the cry of distress that arises from 
every side, awakens not only her deepest 
sympathy, but all the heroic daring and 
lofty resolution of her nature, and she 
determines to make one bold effort for 
freedom. 

But where shall she find a general 
worthy to lead the bold movement she 
has resolved upon? 

Far off, in the remote part of Palestine, 
dwells one whose fame has reached her, 
for his deeds have been those of no com- 
mon man. His name, Barak,—“ light- 
ning,” — shows that his blows have 
somewhere, and at some time, fallen on 
the enemy quick and crushing as a thun- 
derbolt from heaven. Rapid, impetuous, 
relentless he must have been, to have 
acquired this appellation. He comes at 
her call; yet so overmastered is this 
thunderbolt of war by the presence of 
this woman and her daring plan of cam- 
paign, that he refuses to stir unless she 
will go with him, How profound was his 
reverence for her, and how supreme his 
faith in her divine mission, when he 
would not move, though an army was 
furnished him, unless she would strength- 
en him with her presence! It may be 
that he distrusted his troops in the une- 
qual fight which she proposed to wage, 
unless they were inspired by her personal 
leadership. They might flee before their 
enemies when meeting to battle against 
clouds of cavalry and hundreds of chari- 
ots of iron, if held only by his authority 
and example; but, borne up by one who 
spoke in God’s name, it would not be so. 
Be that as it may, she rebuked him for 
his hesitation, and said scornfully, that 
the honor of the victory should not be 
his, but a woman's. 

Her plans being definitely settled, she 
called on the tribes to rise and strike 
for their freedom. Like the fiery cross 
among the clans of Scotland, the sum- 
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mons flew from tribe to tribe, rousing up 
the national spirit, which had well-nigh 
become extinct. High and low, rich and 
poor, they that “rode on white asses,” 
and they that “walked by the way,” 
went pouring to the place of rendezvous 
on Mount Tabor. It is true that some 
were afraid to join in so hazardous an 
undertaking. ‘‘ Reuben stayed among the 
sheepfolds to hear the bleating of the 
flocks.” “Gilead remained beyond Jor- 
dan,” and down by the sea-shore, busy 
with “his ships,’ thinking only of his 
commerce; but the most of the tribes 
sprang to arms at the spirited, enthusias- 
tic call of Deborah, Zebul and Naphtali 
moved solid to “the high place of the 
field.” With such weapons as they could 
lay hands on, the roused warriors crowd- 
ed up the slopes of Mount Tabor, that 
rose solitary and alone from the plain, On 
its great summit they gathered around 
the lordly woman. 

King Jabin, informed of this sudden 
uprising of the people, proposed at once 
to meet it, Assembling a mighty army, 
with nine hundred chariots of iron, he 
placed Sisera at its head, and sent him to 
put it down by one overwhelming blow. 

From the top of Tabor, Deborah could 
see the approach of this formidable host, 
as it moved in lengthened lines over the 
plains below, flanked by its dreaded char- 
iots of war. No more than two thousand 
years later, Napoleon Bonaparte stood on 
this same mountain, and looked off on the 
same plain, where thirty thousand Turks 
bore down on five thousand Frenchmen 
under the chivalrous Murat. 

As this imposing array, in all the pomp 
and pageantry of eastern war, drew near, 
the frightful odds against Barak, with only 
ten thousand infantry, became painfully 
apparent. Those nine hundred chariots 
of iron alone looked formidable enough 
to annihilate the whole of this half-formed 
band. Barak, after all, had acted wisely 
in insisting on Deborah's presence with 
the army. It required the loftiest enthu- 
siasm, such as her presence alone could 
inspire, to send such a handful against 
the force advancing to meet them. 

It is not to be supposed that Deborah 
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acted blindly in deciding on the manner 
of bringing on the engagement, any more 
than Joshua did. Reckless of the condi- 
tion and position of the army below her, 
she did not tell Barak to rush on without 
plan or purpose, and trust to God to 
remedy his blunders. She may at first 
have occupied the plateau of this isolated 
mountain with the intention of awaiting 
the attack of the enemy there, and fall 
upon him while his dreaded chariots were 
toiling up the difficult ascent, and so be 
useless in the fight; or it may have been 
to obtain a clear view of the approaching 
army, and take advantage of any circum- 
stances that might arise. But, whatever 
her motive might have been, she sudden- 
ly resolved to leave her strong position 
and meet her antagonist on the plains 
where, it would seem, his cavalry and 
chariots would have full scope for ac- 
tion, and easily outflank and surround 
her little force of ten thousand. 

From her high position her keen eye 
swept the whole field, and saw every 
movement transpiring below her, while 
her warriors stood in battle array beside 
her, waiting her signal for the onset. 

It was a grand and imposing picture; 
and the firm pressure of the proud lip, 
and flashing of the dark eye, revealed the 
intense excitement which mastered her. 


BATTLE OF DEBORAH, 

At length the decisive moment arrived. 
Whether she saw that half the army was 
over the river Kishon, and the other half 
with chariots of war on the farther side, 
or struggling in the fords, and hence for 
the time being almost powerless to act, 
she resolved to take advantage of the 
confused state of the enemy, as Cromwell 
did of a similar condition of the English 
at Dunbar, and with the shout, “ Arise, 
Lord, and let thine enemies be scatter- 
ed!” precipitated his handful of troops 
upon them, and sent them in wild dis- 
order over the fields; or whether she had 
been watching the black storm of hail 
and rain that was driving madly along 
the sky, shrouding the bright landscape 
with the gloom of night as it swept on- 
ward, and knew that it would soon be 
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beating with overwhelming fury in the 
face of the foe,—both events concurring 
showed clearly the finger of God, in- 
dicating that then was the time to 
strike; at all events, the deep and 
breathless silence that had rested on 
that serene height was suddenly broken 
by her clear, piercing voice, as it rung 
out on the startled air, “Arise, Barak! 
for the Lord has delivered Sisera into 
your hand.” This man of “lightning” 
leaped to his place, and with his sword 
flashing in the already darkening air, 
gave the order, “Forward!” With their 
long, deep war-cry those ten thousand 
warriors flung themselves like a loosened 
cliff down the steep mountain sides. As 
they reached the plain, they swept swift 
and awful as the black, low thunder- 
cloud now bursting over Mount Tabor, 
full on the foe. The embattled host was 
near the river Kishon, showing that De- 
borah had taken advantage of their con- 
fused state while crossing, and they saw 
with terror the firm, set ranks of Barak 
close upon them, Wild confusion and 
tumult followed; shouts, and yells, and 
cries rose over the plain. At this critical 
moment the heavens gathered blackness 
above them, and sudden night fell on * 
the field. The next moment the inky 
clouds opened, and down came the water 
in floods, mingled with hail that drove 
with blinding fury in the face of the 
enemy. Being on the backs of the Is- 
raelites it did not confuse them, but the 
troops of Sisera could make no head 
against it, and were compelled to turn 
in flight. In the mean time the torrents 
of water suddenly swelled the Kishon, 
till it rolled in a wild and angry flood 
above its banks, inundating all the fields, 
turning the plain into a marsh, in which 
horses and chariots sunk powerless, As 
this black, desolating’ storm swept over 
Deborah on the mountain top, she 
watched with the keenest anxiety its 
course as it drove onward and down- 
ward toward the contending hosts, It 
soon wrapt them from sight, and its 
fierce roar drowned for a moment the 
din, and tumult, and crash of the fight. 
The heavy thunder broke along the 
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plain, while the vivid lightning could 
only partially reveal the fearful struggle 
going.on in the bosom of the storm. 
The roar of the tempest and the roar of 
the. combat mingled with that of the 
swollen torrent of Kishon. As Deborah 
looked on this wild race of the elements, 
her awe-struck soul murmured, “They 
fight from heaven; the stars in their 
courses fight against Sisera.” 

Flung into hopeless disorder, the enemy 
staggered blindly over the plain, Barak 
with his ten thousand men entered this 
disordered mass like a wedge, and tram- 
pled it under*foot as they hewed their 
way onward with their swords, more 
terrible than the tempest of hail and rain 
in which they were enshrouded. Borne 
back into the roaring Kishon, whirled 
helplessly into its furious eddies, horses 
and chariots were ingulfed together, or 
tore madly through the panic-stricken 
ranks of their friends, swelling the tu- 
mult and the slaughter. The wet and 
trampled green lay piled with the dead, 
which were. left to rot in the sun,* while 
the fugitive fled for the distant hills. But 
wild and swift as was the flight, the 
pursuit was still more fierce and des- 

*perate. 

Sisera directed his steps towards his 
own city, Harosheth, where he hoped to 
find safety, and where his mother and 
her queenly attendants ever await his 
coming, looking out of the latticed win- 
dows to catch the first sight of his vic- 
torious chariots laden with the spoils of 
war, but which, alas! would never come 
again. Leaving his chariot a wreck on 
the plain below, he fled on foot over the 
hills and across the elevated plain of 
Merom, and came at length, weary, 
faint, and despairing, to the tent of the 
chieftainess Jael, “the Gazelle,” as her 


* David says, in Psalm lxxxviii., ‘‘ They 
became as dung for the earth.” 


name implies, “ the swift-footed, bright- 
eyed charmer” of the hills, and begged for 
shelter. She bade him enter, and with 
an Arab’s hospitality gave him “milk in 
a lordly dish,” and then, covering him 
with a mantle, bade him rest himself 
Exhausted and confiding, he lay down 
and slept. As soon as his deep breath- 
ing showed that his slumbers were pro- 
found, she took a tent-pin and hammer, 
and stealing softly to his side, placed the 
sharp point against his temple, and then, 
with one stroke of the heavy mallet, sent 
it crushing through his brain, Blow fol- 
lowed blow in quick succession until the 
nail entered the earth beneath the head, 
He had time but for one wild convulsive 
spring, one heart-piercing cry of agony, 
when the pale and gray face settled in 
death. With her hand stillcrimson from 
the spouting blood, she rose and went 
forth to the door of the tent, and lo! 
Barak was passing in swift pursuit of his 
enemy. “Come in,” said she, “and I 
will show thee the man thou seekest;” 
and lo, there lay the haughty general, 
weltering in his blood, with the nail still 
crushed through his temple. 

The victory was complete, and the 
army returned in triumph. 

Chanting a sublime war-song, Deborah 
rehearsed the battle and the victory to 
her enthusiastic people,—a song un- 
equalled in grandeur and that stirs the 
blood like a bugle-blast. 

In one battle, by one terrible blow, she 
had broken the galling yoke that lay on 
the neck of her people, and annihilated 
the army of the oppressor. The corpses 
of his warriors strewed the fields and hills 
of Palestine, and his nine hundred chari- 
ots lay, rusted and broken, on the banks 
of Kishon. No wonder she raised a song 
of triumph, like that which Miriam lifted 
on the shores of the Red Sea, and in the 
height of her transport exclaimed, “O my 
soul, thou hast trodden down strength.” 
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Fingers and Toes. 


FINGERS AND, TOES. 


L 


POLLEX.—-WHAT THE THUMB SAID, 


Ir’s a very grand thing to be a thumb. 
To be a thumb is to be big; to be 
strong; to be important; indeed, most 
essential. What the hand is to a man, 
that the thumb is to the hand. Take 
away the thumb, and the hand isn’t a 
hand at all, but a paw, a set of hooks, 
and in fact looks very much like that 
of some monkeys in Brazil, whose thumb 
is so small that it can hardly be seen; 
but then those monkeys have long tails 
that curl at the end and are so strong as 
to bear their whole weight and more 
too; and so delicate and flexible at the 
tip that they can feel with them just as 
men feel with their fingers; and besides, 
all munkeys have thumbs on their feet 
instead of great toes; and any of them 
ean spare his thumb far better than a 
man can spare his. ‘ 

Any one can see in a moment how 
distinguished I am from the four fin- 
gers: they are all alike; one shorter, 
another longer, one thicker, another more 
slender; but they are all fingers; if one 
of them is lost it is no very dreadful 
thing—nothing in comparison with losing 
a thumb; they have two joints besides 
the knuckle, which gives them three 
segments; while I have only one joint 
besides the knuckle, and so have but 
two segments: I suppose the fingers 
thik it is better to have three than 
two; but that only shows their lack 
of judgment, and they can’t help them- 
selves, 

At any rate, I am a good deal stronger 
than any of them; indeed, I am as strong 
as all the fingers together, for it has been 
' proved by an experiment, which you can 
try if you don’t believe me. 

Put a stick on the table; lay a ham- 
mer across the stick so that the handle 
shall project towards you a few inches 
over the stick, and just above the edge 
of the table; now put the thumb on the 
end of the handle and the fingers under 
the edge of the table and try to tilt up 


the other end of the hammer; if it comes 
up easily, push the hammer farther on, 
and try again until it is just as much as 
the thumb can do to raise it; then put 
the thumb under the table and the fore- 
finger on the handle; it cannot tilt the 
other end up at all; neither can the mid- 
dle finger; and if they cannot, the other 
two fingers need not think of trying. In 
fact you will find that all four of the fin- 
gers together will tilt up the hammer no 
more easily than the thumb alone, which 
proves what I said about my strength. 

The Romans must have known how 
strong the thumb was, for they called it 
Pollex; and this word comes from 
another Latin word, polleo, which means 
to be strong and powerful, as you may 
see in your Latin Dictionary. The Ro- 
mans recognized my importance in an- 
other way too; for when in their horrid 
gladiator combats one, fighter was over- 
come by another and so hurt as to be 
helpless, then if the Roman ladies (who, 
strange to say, took great delight in such 
bloody spectacles) looked upon the van- 
quished with approbation, they raised 
their thumbs and the life was spared; 
but if the fallen gladiator saw the thumbs 
pressed down, then he closed his eyes and 
awaited the fatal blow. 

Everybody knows what a poltroon is: 
a cowardly, sneaking, pusillanimous fel- 
low; but everybody does not know 
what I do, that the word poltroon is 
a contraction of the two words “ pollice 
truncato,” which my Latin school readers 
will recognize as an “ablative absolute,” 
signifying “cut-off thumb.” Now in old 
times virtue was thought to consist’ in 
courage, and courage was to be shown by 
fighting, and in order to fight a warrior 
must be able to hold his spear, or sword, 
or bow, or club, or at least to clench 
his fist, and if a man had lost his thumb 
he could do none of these things; there- 
fore he could not fight. Now of course 
this was the misfortune, not the fault 
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of the “homo cum pollice truncato ;” but 
in time, by a kind of transfer quite com- 
mon in the Latin language, the ‘same 
name was applied to a fellow who had 
not lost his thumb, and who therefore 
. could fight but didn’t want to; and as 
Quakers were not common in those days, 
such an individual was looked upon as 
very conteniptible. 

[We regret to say that our friend 
Dominus Pollex, like many others of 
more bones and muscles than brains, 
has adopted that explanation of the 
matter which best suited his idea of 
his own importance, and is not quite 
correct; but we leave the other side of 
the question to be presented by some 
of his brother digits.] 

The secret of my power is that I am 
better supplied with muscles than any 
one of the fingers; and my muscles are 
of all kinds too, some long and slender, 
others short and thick. What is called 
the “ ball of the thumb” is nothing but 
muscle, and when the skin is taken off 
you can see four masses of red flesh 
(meat you might call it), which are sepa- 
rate muscles, and have each its name (a 
long Latin one too), and each its own 
special work to do in moving the thumb 
across the hand. You can know that 
there are muscles in the “ball of the 
thumb” even while the skin is on; for 
when a muscle contracts it becomes hard 
and tense, like bone almost; and if you 
squeeze a book or a ball between your 
fingers and thumb, you can, with the 
other hand, feel the “ball of the thumb ” 
grow hard when you exert your strength, 
and become softer again when your 
efforts cease. You can feel the same 
thing in the arm when you bend it at 
the elbow, and in the “calf of the leg” 
when you rise on tip-toe; in all these 
cases the hardening of the muscle shows 
that it is at work. 

Now, no one of the fingers can pretend 
to have so many or so powerful short 
muscles as I; in fact there are serious 
doubts in my own mind whether they 
have any at all. But I have not men- 
tioned all of my own yet; for the thumb 
can be moved, at any rate its last seg- 


ment may be bent forward, even when 
the rest of the thumb is held by the 
other hand, and the muscles of the “ball” 
do not act at all. If you strip your 
sleeve to the elbow this mystery is 
solved in part; for when the last 
segment of the thumb is thus moved, a 
change occurs all along the outer side of 
the fore-arm: just above the wrist there 
is a sinking of the skin, but farther up 
toward the elbow there is at the same 
time a slight swelling; this means that 
the muscle that flexes the end of the 
thumb lies in the upper part of the fore- 
arm; and that it is attached to the lower 
end of the last segment of the thumb by 
a strong cord or sinew, or tendon which 
is pulled tight when the muscle con- 
tracts and causes the hollow spot at the 
wrist. Now the four short muscles first 
mentioned, and this last long one, all act 
to carry the thumb inward across the 
palm; and they are all called “flexors”; 
if you wish to find the muscles which 
carry it backward in the opposite direc- 
tion, you must of course look on the 
outer side of the hand, You see no sign 
of short ones, but when the thumb is 
carried back or extended and straight- 
ened, you may see two strong cords rise 
under the skin at the side of the wrist, 
and at the same time you may feel a 
swelling and hardening under the skin 
at the middle of the back of the fore- 
arm, where there are three muscles. 
Each muscle has its cord, but two of 
them lie close together in a groove, 80 
that unless you could take off the gkin 
you could not see that one cord is fast- 
ened to the lower end of the long bone 
which connects the thumb with the wrist, 
while the other passes forward and is 
attached to the next bone; the third 
tendon lies apart from the others, and 
farther over upon the back of the hand, 
and runs along over both bones until it 
reaches the base of the last segment of 
the thumb, which is thus provided with 
a long flexor to bend it forward, and a 
long extensor to bend it backward; the 
other two bones have each a long ex- 
tensor, but their flexors are the four 
short muscles of the “ ball.” 
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I fear you are already tired of hard 
words, and of hearing about things which 
you cannot see very well, but there is 
one thing more which I must be allowed 
to say, because it shows how important 
Iam. If you bend the thumb back as 
far as possible, you will see a deep 
trovgh between the cords on the outer 
side of the wrist; now some of the 
French medical students who imagine 
that tobacco smells better than the flesh 
they are dissecting, but who do not like 
to take snuff with their soiled fingers, 
are able to tip a pinch of snuff from the 
box into this little hollow, out of which 
they snuff it up quite nicely; and of 
course if there were no thumb, there 
would be no cords, and then there 
would be no hollow, and then the poor 
students would have to yet along with- 
out their snuff, or else take it in a very 
unpleasant way. 

Notice, if you please, how dignified I 
am, in both repose and action. I stand 
aloof from the fingers and am always 
straight, or nearly so, while they are 
always more or less bent, as if bowing 
towards me in acknowledgment of my 
superiority. Moreover, it is generally 
thought that when anything is to be 
held between me and one of the fingers 
I move toward it; but this is not the 
ease; they all move toward me: when 
a pin or a pencil is to be picked up or held 
I remain perfectly quiet and the fore- 
finger respectfully approaches me, and 
then, the duty having been performed, it 
retires, And in order to meet the other 
fingers I merely bend slightly across the 
palm and place myself opposite them, so 
that they may come forward and do 
what is required. 

What more striking evidence can you 
ask of my immense superiority to them 
in all respects: they are, as it were, my 
servants, and singly behave with proper 
respect; I say singly, because sometimes 
I carelessly lay myself down across the 
palm, and then, as if to prove their mean 
and treacherous natures, the fingers will 
close tightly upon me and give me a ter- 
rible pain in my joints, as if the thumb- 
Screw was on me: I have heard that 
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children, whose thumbs are of course in- 
experienced, are apt to forget that the 
thumb belongs outside the fingers, and 
that sometimes in striking each other 
their thumbs have been broken or put 
out of joint. I suppose this should teach 
them not to quarrel, but it should also 
teach them to be more careful of their 
thumbs. 

For, who knows, any one of those 
children might prove to be a great 
musical genius; but what could he do 
without a thumb? If you try to play the 
scale upon the piano with the fingers 
alone the whole hand must jump suddenly 
across the keys at every fifth note, which 
would sound very badly and spoil all the 
time; and as for the flute, it would be 
impossible even to hold it without a 
thumb, 

I can never think of music without 
losing my temper, because a great deal 
of the best music comes from England; 
but the Germans are so blind and stupid 
that they do not recognize the vast dif- 
ference between me and the fingers, 
and in printing the fingering of music 
they call me one and the fore-finger two, 
and so on, as if I was only one of five 
fingers: it is disgraceful, and,—but it 
won't do for me to say any more about 
it; I shall say something ungentlemanly. 
I will rather remember that the English 
and Americans show their good sense 
by giving me a distinct title, x, asis pro- 
per, and by commencing with the fore- 
finger as one, etc. 

There is another fact on which I may 
lay some stress. People wear rings upon 
all of their fingers, but whoever thought 
of putting a ring upon his thumb? and 
every one knows that rings are a sign 
of bondage, like collars, and chains, and 
hand-cuffs, 

People talk, too, of having other peo- 
ple under their thumbs, and that shows 
that they know I am big enough to 
cover a great deal and strong enough to 
hold it down. 

I fully expect to be abused and hated 
for what I have said; but it is all true, 
and people ought to know it in season to 
resist the attempts which I know the 
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fingers will make to throw me and my 
powers into the shade, 

But whatever they do or say, I am 
sure I am right, and always fall back 


ee em 


upon what Sir Isaac Newton said of me: 
“In want of other proofs, the thumb 
would convince me of the existence of a 
God.” 


EDUCATION IN SYRIA. 
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‘SCHOOLS. 


Epveation is not unprovided for in the 
system of government adopted by the 
Sublime Porte, but unfortunately, soon 
after the decree of 1845 for the establish- 
ment of an Ottoman University, which 
should remodel the whole system of pub- 
lic instruction by substituting the edu- 
cation of the State for that of the Mosque, 
the attention of the authorities was with- 
drawn from the subject; and the scheme 
of establishing secondary or middle 
schools was only partially executed at 
the capital and was practically abandoned 
inthe provinces, Youths, after leaving the 
primary schools which are established in 
every quarter of the cities, and in every 
Turkish village, were compelled either 
to enter upon a course of studies which 
would consume twenty or more of the 
best years of life before attaining any 
results, or else, satisfying themselves with 
the rudiments of education, to follow 
some trade or occupation within reach of 
their limited acquirements. Those who 
learned more were taught by tutors at 
home. The colleges established on the 
old basis, and under the control of the 
Church functionz-ies, were so managed 
by them, that, instead of becoming a pre- 
paration for a career of active usefulness, 
the instruction given by the Ulema had 
a contrary tendency. They believed, 
with Omar, that the Koran contained 
all of human science, or that the know- 
ledge imparted by it is all-sufficient. 
These colleges were not attractive, says 
Ubicini, ‘“ Resting on no solid basis, the 
learning they imparted was adapted to 
bewilder the intellect in a labyrinth of 
barren definitions and frivolous distinc- 
tions; and to overload the memory with 
@ multitude of useless names, quotations, 


and recondite terms, borrowed from a 
language no longer in common use, and 
the acquisition of which alone demanded 
years of study.” 

The system of primary schools, how- 
ever defective in detail, is general in its 
application, The. government aims to 
have one in each district, and a friendly 
writer claims that instruction is at least 
as general throughout Anatolia (Asia 
Minor) as in the remote districts of Eng- 
land and France. But the difficulties of 
mastering the Arabic, Persian, and Turk- 
ish languages are greater than any pre- 
sented by our own; it is the same with 
the art of writing, which is divided into 
a multitude of branches, each employed 
for a special purpose: one kind being 
consecrated to copying the Koran, an- 
other to legal documents, and a third 
for commercial purposes. But there is 
no Turkish village, however insignificant, 
without its mosque and its mekteb; and 
the instruction being obligatory and al- 
most gratuitous, it is said that’ ninety- 
five per cent. of Mussulman children at- 
tend these schools, where they are taught 
the elements of othography and arithme- 
tic, reading and writing, and the princi- 
ples of morality and religion. In the 
academies established by the govern- 
ment at the capital, the instruction com- 
prehended Arabicsyntax and grammar, or- 
thography, composition, and style, sacred, 
Ottoman, and universal history, geogra- 
phy, arithmetic, and the elements of ge- 
ometry. Six of these high schools, at- 
tended by eight hundred and seventy pu- 
pils, were mentioned by Ubicini in 1851, 
the instruction being entirely gratuitous. 
Other special schools have been founded 
from time to time at Constantinople, 
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where there are also military, naval, and 
other institutions for governmental pur- 
poses. The most notable among the Te- 
cent educational movements at the cap- 
ital are the French Institute and the 
Robert College, of American origin. 

M. Guys, formerly French consul at 
Aleppo, says in his work on Syria, pub- 
lished in 1854, that ‘there were six col- 
leges at that place, which depend on the 
mosques, and twenty smaller Moslem 
schools. In the colleges pupils are taught 
to read the Koran grammatically, and 
such sciences as have been transmitted 
by the old Arabic books and as are with- 
in the comprehension of their professors, 
The instruction given in the other schools 
ig most simple, consisting merely of a 
knowledge of reading and writing. The 
schools are closed only on feast-days, and 
the pupils have no other vacations; they 
are all received in the same class; they 
arrive in the morning, bringing their 
dinner, or it is sent to them at mid-day. 
The master draws from these dishes his 
own subsistence and that of his family, 
and often there remains something for 
him to sell to others. The children have 
only their lunch-time for recreation, and 
their time is spent sitting on their heels. 
They retain this position from their ar- 
rival until their departure, two hours be- 
fore sunset. Children who have finished 
their elementary studies, for which two 
or three years are required, according to 
their age and intelligence, go to one of 
these colleges to receive a lesson of an 
hour, every day of the week, Tuesdays 
and Fridays excepted. This very com- 
plicated study requires the labor of many 
years. The professors are paid from the 
tevenues of the mosques.” 

This French writer makes merry over 
these pedagogues, many of whom are 
blind and simple. He says that their 
testimony was not taken in courts of jus- 
tice. 

The following anecdotes are related 
of them :— 

“Tired of going to school every day, 
the children conceived a method for ob- 
taining a holiday. They agreed to say 
to the Cheikh on his arrival, when kiss- 

Vou, XI.—16 
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ing his hand: ‘ What is the matter? are 
you ill? How pale you are, Heavens! 
how you are changed—You must be 
very ill, ete.’ Hearing all this, the Cheikh 
began to believe himself ill and went 
home; and, notwithstanding the remon- 
strance of his wife, he put himself to bed 
and sent for the barber—the medical at- 
tendant ofthe family,” 

The devotion of the higher class of in- 
structors to what they deem the best 
literary style is illustrated by the follow- 
ing story: “A teacher whose love of 
Arabic grammar had become a veritable 
passion, a sort of religion, required that 
his pupils should never speak to him ex- 
cept in the most elegant terms. One 
day he stumbled into a pit. The pupils, 
who hastened to help him out, were sent 
away in anger by the Cheikh, who cried, 
‘Go away, leave me, you will kill me,’ etc., 
without understanding that it was be- 
cause they had addressed him in vulgar 
Arabic. Believing now that their teach- 
er had lost his senses, they called some 
of the older pupils, and one of these, per- 
ceiving the cause of embarrassment, pre- 
pared a quatrain, which he declaimed in 
an emphatic mantier as he approached. 
‘O thou most illustrious of Cheikhs, was 
it the moon, or the reflection of its doubt- 
ful light that deceived thee? Let thy 
gracious hand be raised to my level, and 
accord to me the favor of drawing thee 
from this ignoble pit.’ The master, 
moved at length to hear the harmonious 
sounds of his delicious rhetoric, replied 
immediately :— 

“*Tf thou hadst not come to me, with 
this sweet language, I should have surely 
remained here until the last day of judg- 
ment,’” 

No provision has been made by the 
government for the instruction of females. 
Some very young girls have been sent to 
the primary schools, while the daughters 
of certain wealthy families have received 
instruction at home. A lady friend, re- 
siding in Jerusalem, states that “but one 
among her acquaintances in the Mus- 
sulman harems could read. On asking 
one of them what would become of her 
after death, she replied: ‘I shall be put 
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under the ground, nothing more.’ And 
your husband, ‘ will he be doomed to the 
same fate?’* ‘Oh, no,’ she sadly replied, 
‘he will be taken above, and there enjoy all 
the delights of Paradise.’” The closely 
guarded women of the seaports watch 
the vessels coming and going under sail 
and steam, and mourn that they know 
so little about the countries and people 
beyond the sea, The women of the 
Christian families see something of so- 
ciety, but this is principally confined to 
their relatives, except on some special 
festive occasion; while the Mussulman 
women see the world only through their 
latticed windows, and in their periodical 
visits to the public baths and to the cem- 
eteries, where they are allowed to spend 
hours in idle gossip. What the women 
learn at schools like these may be imagined. 

Among the educators in active opera- 
tion for the sterner sex, the café should 
have a prominent place. The story- 
tellers, who declaim to a gaping crowd of 
listeners night after night all through the 
year, still maintain their sway over an 
illiterate people. Seated on mats or small 
stools, they smoke narghilés or drink 
coffee, while the orator or reader sits on 
a raised platform, or strides up and down 
the human aisles, brandishing his arms, 
and pouring forth a steady volume of 
Arabian tales, From five hundred to a 
thousand of the uneducated may be found 
in Beirdt every evening, gloating over 
descriptions of battles and tales of love, 
the exploits of Aladdin and his wonder- 
fullamp, of Antan, the Hercules of Arabia, 
and other heroes of Oriental creation. 
The puppet-show in the corner varies the 
evening’s programme, which is all very 
amusing and grotesque. But this too is 
a school, in which morals,—some perhaps 
of a doubtful nature,—philosophy of a 
certain sort, poetry, rhetoric, and oratory 
of the simplest kind, are taught. If the 
people do not read, they listen; and the 
lessons of honor, courage, endurance, 
fortitude, and other virtues and. vices 
which they hear, have an undoubted in- 
fluence upon their lives, 

But the times are changing. These 
very cafés of Beirit, Damascus, Aleppo, 
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and Bagdad, are now illuminated by a 
lamp more wonderful than that of Alad- 
din. His was unique, while that of 
petroleum is ubiquitous; and the people 
turn away from their story-tellers to in- 
quire about this new oil that comes from 
a far country, which gives a better light, 
and may be purchased in their own 
bazars at a cheaper rate than their own 
olive oil which illuminated the good old 
times of _Haroun el Rashid, and the 
caliphs of Bagdad. America! acountry of 
which they had already heard,—for when 
America was at peace was not cotton 
cheap, and when at war, was not the 
cost of the clothing doubled ?—America, 
7,000 miles away! and the people that 
say “open Sesame” to the treasures of 
nature’s caverns, are not savages! and 
they govern themselves; and they have 
no Sultan, no State religion! By the 
beard of the prophet, that must be a won- 
derful country indeed! Their story- 
tellers can tell them nothing of all this, 
and the people say, Mashallah! but we 
must have a school for our children. 
Much of that which can be learned 
out of school has been learned by Orien- 
tals, They have had allthey could gather 
from the experiences of daily life, the 
traditions of their fathers, and the world 
of nature, which is always open to their 
inspection. If in any country there are 
sermons in stones, and books in running 
brooks, it must be true of the land of the 
Bible. But Syrians travel but little, and 
although civil war sometimes shakes the 
old Lebanon to its foundations, their 
sphere of action is narrow, compared 
with that. of western life. It has been 
thought that the Syrian mind is limited 
in its power to the acquisition of lan- 
guages and the rudiments of knowledge, 
and that, dark and uninformed for ages, 
it had lost its vital power. But it should 
be remembered that these Orientals have 
had no circulating libraries, no railways, 
no perambulating lecturers, no art gal- 
leries and museums, no wide-spread pul- 
pit influence, no stimulating competition, 
no unfettered press and enlightened pub- 
lic sentiment. And they have inherited 
no genius, mental activity, or culture from 
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their progenitors for many generations 
past. The Syrian intellect has not been put 
upon the stretch of its capacity since the 
days when Oriental cities were filled with 
marble temples of the finest proportions, 
and statues whose fragments are the 
models of modern art. Is it therefore to 
be wondered at that Syria has no artist, 
no inventor, no musician, no historian or 
statesmen ; that her poets who, like the 
minstrels of Scotland, have souls attuned 
‘to music, but, like them, reach only the 
jearned class; or that her story-tellers, 
like the troubadours, reproduce only the 
traditions of the past?* But however 
ignorant now, on account of the neglect 
of centuries, it cannot be forgotten that 
the people of Syria belong to the same 
race of beings as Newton and Locke, as 
Shakespeare and Milton, as Franklin and 
Washington, as Church and Powers. 
Now that the sleep of the Syrian Rip 
Van Winkle is broken, his beard found 
to be too’ long, and his clothes too 
short, it is not surprising that efforts 
should be made, with the aid of educa- 
tion, to put himself into harmony with 
the present age. The people have recog- 
nized their need of instruction, and since 
the massacres of 1860, the turning-point in 
the history of modern Syria, the craving 
for schools, not among the nominal Chris- 
tians only but among the Moslems, Druses, 
and others also, has not even yet been fully 
satisfied. The contrast between the stand- 
ard of twenty years ago and that of to- 
day is very marked, ‘“ When I allowed 
my daughter to enter the family of an 
American missionary twenty years ago,” 
said one of my neighbors in a mountain 
Village, “for the purpose of Christian 
training and education, I was met on all 
hands with reproaches, especially in my 


*** Nothing,” says a writer on the Ara- 
bians, ‘‘ except their own victories, is more 
surprising than the progress which this 
asoute and ingenious people made in every 
department of human knowledge. From 
& state of ignorance and barbarism in 
which they had been plunged for centu- 
ries, they emerged with a lustre not more 
Temarkable for ita brilliancy than for the 
gigantic height to which it rose.” 
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own family—my wife and others con- 
stantly demanding, ‘ Why have you sold 
your child? you will never see her again ;’ 
‘ He sells his own children to foreigners,’ 
and the like; and I was obliged to thrash 
my wife with a stick before she would 
yield her consent. But now,” said he, 
“ every one is willing to have his daugh- 
ters educated, and many are willing to 
pay for their board and tuition.” It was 
found that girls trained in the mission 
schools, though portionless, secured hus- 
bands among the rich merchants of the 
towns. Education began to have a mar- 
ket value which illiterate parents could 
understand. Mission schools have exist- 
ed in Syria for 30 years, under the pat- 
ronage of the various religious sects and 
orders of Christendom, and many boys 
and girls have received a common school 
education, and they are now able to fall 
into lucrative positions in schools which 
have recently been established. 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS, 


Syria, with a population of 1,500,000 
souls, and covering an area of 70,000 
square miles, has no school system fund 
or tax of its own, and differs only from 
the other provinces of the Turkish Em- 
pire in being a literary centre of the 
Arabic speaking races, and the favorite 
mission field of Protestant and Papal 
Christendom. Education in Syria, out- 
side of a few central towns, and a part 
of the Lebanon, is still greatly neglected, 
but in these centres a good work has 
been commenced.* 

The population of Beirdit is estimated 


* Sidon, with a pop. of about 10,000, has 
7 schools, exclusive of the Mussulman 
primary schools: 3 for girls and 4 for boys, 
with 13 teachers and 247 pupils. Two of 
these are Protestant and five Catholic. A 
Mussulman teacher has recently arrived 
from Constantinople to establish a high 
school, 

Tyre, Pop. 4,800, has 8 boys’ schools: 
two Catholic and one Metouali, with 62 
pupils, all of whom pay a small fee, which 
debars the poorer classes. It is said that 
Mrs. Bowen Thompson will open a free 
school at once. One school is supported 
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at 80,000, Of its 76 schools, 49 are male 
and 27 female, with a total of about 
2,000 girls. and 3,150 boys, or 5,150 
youth—more than six per cent. of the 
inbabitants being under instruction. Pre- 
vious to 1860, there had been establish- 
ed4 girls’ and 20 boys’ schools; while from 
1860 to 1869 we have 23 girls’ and 29 boys’ 
schools, or a total of 52 in 9 years against 
the 24 of the previous century. Ofthe fe- 


in common by the Greek Catholies, Greek 
Orthodox, and Maronites, and is taught by 
a Greek Catholic monk. 

Acre, Pop, 5,000, has 8 schools: 8 
Mussulman and 5 Greek and Papal, with 
180 pupils. The two female schools are 
taught by nuns. The Mussulman chil- 
dren are taught by their Sheikhs, who re- 
ceive from each pupil from two to four 
cents per week. The teacher of the Greek 
school is paid $144 per annum by the 
Greek Patriarch of Jerusalem. The Greek 
and Catholic schools are taught by monks 
gratuitously. The children are all from 4 
to 12 years of age, being taken out early 
to learn trades. 

Damascus, Pop. 150,000: Christians 
18,000, Jews 6,000, the remainder being 
Mussulmans, In this ancient but perennial 
city there are 21 schools: 5 female and 
16 male ; 2 Protestant, 96 pupils; 6 Mus- 
sulman, 265 pupils ; 4 Catholic, 585 pupils; 
4 Greek, 330 pupils; 1 Armenian, 25 
pupils; and 1 Syrian, with 120 pupils— 
total pupils, 1,476. 

In the Government military school are 
taught grammar, Turkish, Persian, French, 
geography, cosmography, gymnastics, 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, drawing 
maps, and Turkish history—65 pupils. 

In the 5 Mussulman schools are taught 
grammar, elements of logic, Turkish ele- 
ments of law, arithmetic and writing. 

Tripoli (Syria), with its port, has 42 
schools, 48 teachers,1,322 pupils. . Schools: 
26. Mussulman, with 791 pupils; 6 Greek 
Orthodox, with 256 pupils ; 3 Jerusalemite, 
with 63 pupils ; 1 Maronite, with 20 pupils; 
2 American Mission Protestant, with 51 
pupils; 1 Jewish, with 11 pupils. . Of 
these schools 3 are female, with 130 pupils; 
89 male, with 1,192 pupils; total 1,322 
pupils. Most; of the. Mussulman schools 
are of the most elementary character. 

The schools of Tripoli, like those of 
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male schools, 10 are under the control of 
French Catholics, 2 of the Greek Ortho- 
dox, and 15 of the English, American, 
and’ Scotch Protestants: The statistics 
before me, collected by personal applica- 
tion to the schools, show 1,060 girls under 
Protestant, and 921 under Roman, Greek, 
and Greek Catholic ‘training: Of the 
boys’ schools, there are 11 Greek, 15 
Papal, 1 Armenian, 8 Protestant, 11 


Mussulman, and 3 Jewish: 619 boys 


Beirfit and Damascus, were once famous, 
and sent forth many learned men, but in 
the 17th century scarcely a school remain- 
ed; of late years education has begun 
slowly to regain its former prominence, 
and in addition to the schools many fami- 
lies employ private tutors. 

Aleppo, Pop. 100,000, has 20,000 Chris- 
tians of the Oriental sects, Schools, 16; 
pupils, 920: males 655, females 265; of 
the Greek and Papal faith, 11 schools, 
with 703 pupils, of whom 230 are females, 
The Americans have one boys’ and one 
girls’ school. There is one government 
school. (industrial), with 85 Moslem, 20 
Christians, and 5 Jews; learn sewing, and 
making shoes for the soldiers, 

Three-fourths of the schools have been 
established within the last ten years. 

District of Adana, or Cilicia (not in- 
cluded in the limits of Syria, and now com- 
prised in the Pashalik of Adana—pop. 
150,000), has 49 schools, 66 teachers, and 
947 pupils. The 7 female schools have 
129 pupils; 12 schools are Greek and 
Papal; 35 Moslem, 2 Protestant. One of 
the Mussulman schools, the Islah Khané, is 
a boarding school, with 62 boys, which has re- 
cently been established by the Government 
at Adana for the education of destitute or- 
phans, without distinction of creed, and a 
native Protestant preacher has been placed 
in charge. Besides the reading and writing 
of the Turkish language, the various me- 
chanical trades are taught. Boys who 
have ‘poor parents can be admitted by 
paying twenty-five dollars per annum for 
their food and clothing. 

A Turkish academy is now being built 
at Adana for the purpose of giving 4 
thorough and gratuitous education to 
Mussulman youth in the Turkish and Ara- 
bic languages. The expense is paid from 
the State treasury. 
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being under “Protestant, 1,749 under 
Roman, Greek, and Greek Catholic, and 
100 under Jewish control. In the schools 
sustained by American funds there are 
70 males and 75 females; but these 
schools—the Syrian Protestant College, 
and the Female Seminary—are of the 
highest class. Jn the English schools 
there are 790 girle and 418 boys, and in 
the Prussian 195 girls, mostly orphans. 
Previous to the massacres of 1860, there 
were 1,032 pupils in the Beirfit schools, 
255 of whom were Mussulmans, while 
since that time there has been an addi- 
tion of over 2,000, four hundred and 
fifty of whom are Mussulmans; the in- 
crease in the latter occurring in 1868, at 
the instance of Rashid Pasha, the present 
intelligent Governor-General, who has 
shown himself the friend of education 
among all classes, irrespective of creeds. 

The Lebanon, a mountain range lying 
between Beirdt and Damascus, and run- 
ning parallel with the coast, has a popu- 
lation of nearly 400,000, two-thirds of 
whom, as in the city of Beirdt, are 
Christians. In these mountains there 
are five high-schools or seminaries, with 
480 students, which, with the exception 
of the Druse Seminary at Aleeih, are 
sustained by foreign aid. These are the 
Druse and Protestant establishments at 
Aleeih, the College of the Lazarists (130 
students), founded in 1734, at Aatoura; 
that of Ain Waraka of the Menonites, 
that of the Jesuits at Gazir (130 stu- 
dents), and Mrs. Watson’s female train- 
ing-school at’ Shemlan; and all board 
the students within the walls. Besides 
these, and exclusive of the ecclesiastical 
schools attached to the numerous con- 
vents, there are'21 primary schools, with 
82 teachers and 800 pupils, including 
boys and girls of all creeds, under the 
direction of the Scotch Lebanon Schools’ 
Committee of Edinburgh. The teachers 
in these Scotch day-schools are native 
Syrians; and the annual expense is es- 
timated in their reports to be about 
$4,000, one-tenth being paid by the 
children.* 


* Schools in Egypt.—The Viceroy, in his 
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The Protestant Seminary depends upon 
the American Mission to some extent, 
and unites a strong religious element in 
its system of instruction, with the pur- 
pose of educating native helpers and 
teachers for the mission work. Ably 
conducted by Rev. S. D. Calhoun, the 
beloved missionary, it has an,average of 
about 60 students, The Druse Seminary, 
supported by the Druse nation, has not 
proved satisfactory, owing to the want 
of proper administration. Under a wise 
management of this school the young 
Druses would receive an intellectual de- 
velopment better calculated to draw them 
out of the darkness of the middle ages 
than the feudal system from which they 
have recently been delivered. 

The Protestant schools of Beirdt are 
American, English, Scotch, or Prussian. 
The Orphan Asylums of the Deaconesses 
of Kaiserswerth, both at Beirit and Jeru- 
salem, are doing great good. The Beirdt 
Asylum was built with the money con- 
tributed in Protestant Germany for the 
relief of the sufferers in 1860; it is 
maintained at an annual cost of about 
$6,000, and supports over 100 orphans, 
The schools conducted by Mrs. Bowen 
Thompson are also, in part at least, fruits 
of the charity called forth by the mas- 
sacres. She has 14 schools in Beirit, 
with one or more in the Lebanon and in 
Damascus. Many of her teachers are of 
English birth; and the thousand pupils, 
mostly girls, under their care are taught, 
among other things, the English language 
and the principles of the Protestant faith, 
Moslems, Druses, and Christians of every 


recent address at the opening of the par- 
liament at Cairo, stated he had opened 
12 schools, containing 2,176 pupils. This 
does not include the European, American, 


and other schools in Egypt. The Free- 
masons have an elementary school with 
200 pupils. In the 14 American Mission 
schools there are 600 boys and girls, in- 
clusive of a considerable number of Mos- 
lems of both sexes. There are 80 Jewesses 
in the girls’ school at Alexandria; and at 
the Theological School at Osioot there are 
22 students, most of whom were formerly 
Coptic monks. 
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Oriental sect, sit, study, sing, and sew 
together in these schools, which, with 
one exception, are of an elementary 
character, and for the maintenance of 
which an annual sum of $10,000 is pro- 
vided by the Parent Committee at Lon- 
don. The American Female Seminary, 
which has.now about 75 pupils, gives a 
superior education ; and since it has been 
placed under the direction of two thor- 
oughly educated American ladies, it is 
daily increasing in value and importance. 
The girls are supported by their parents, 
or by benevolent individuals in America, 
who pay about £16 for each pupil, which 
sum includes board, tuition, and some 
minor expenses. This seminary does 
not, therefore, rest altogether as a bur- 
den upon the mission. On the contrary, 
it raises up female teachers for their 
various schools, and educates girls to 
perform a most useful work in the Pro- 
testant community. Their building is 
owned by the American Board, and its 
garden of flowers, the bright, intelligent 
faces of the scholars, and the view from 
the cupola, make this Seminary one of 
the most attractive places in the city. 
The establishment of Mrs. Thompson, 
and the Deaconesses in Beirdt, and of 
Mrs. Watson in the Lebanon, are also 
charmingly situated, and teach almost as 
much by the orderly arrangement and 
tasteful adornment of their grounds as 
by the self-sacrificing zeal and devotion 
of those very benevolent ladies. In this 
list of zealous women should be included 
Miss Taylor, of Scotland, who, as a volun- 
teer in this field of labor, has collected 
together more than 70 Mussulman chil- 
dren of the poorer classes, for daily in- 
struction. This school has no endow- 
ment; and, like Miiller’s in England, hers 
is a house of trust. Although she has no 
regular support, contributions reach her 
from time to time, so that her exchequer, 
though excéedingly low at times, is never 
entirely exhausted ; and she has sympathy 
and encouragement from.many quarters. 

It would be improper to omit, in this 
enumeration of schools, Mr. Mott’s schools 
for the blind and cripples. Mr. Moon’s 
system of printing for the blind has been 
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successfully introduced, and the dozen 
blind persons and the half dozen help- 
less cripples are learning to read, and to 
bless the kindness of a benevolent Eng- 
lishman. 

The Sisters of Charity—French Catho- 
lics—are doing their usual work of be- 
nevolence in Beirfit, and exercise an 
extensive influence over the women of 
their creed, They visit the poor and are 
kind to the sick; and although one of 
their objects is to propagate Romanism 
in the Hast, they have, in their work of 
mercy to the suffering, the synipathy of 
Protestants‘and Mussulmans alike. The 
Dames of Nazareth, another French or- 
der, aim at a higher class of education, 
but they have not yet succeeded to any 
great extent. 

In order to understand the character 
and value of these schools, a closer ana- 
lysis will be necessary. 

Most of the Mussulman and a large 
majority of the Christian schools are of 
an elementary character, in which read- 
ing and writing in Arabic, and in some 
cases a little arithmetic and geography, 
are taught, and resemble, in some re- 
spect, the “loud schools” in the west- 
ern States. The 3 Mussulman schools 
opened in Beirit in 1868, now having 
350 pupils, teach Arabic grammar and 
Mussulman law, calligraphy and the Ko- 
ran, as well as the Turkish and Persian 
languages. In one school the French 
and arithmetic, and in another algebra, 
natural philosophy, Greek, and book- 
keeping, have been added recently. These 
schools are poorly conducted and badly 
administered, although they receive en- 
couragement and some little support 
from the Governor-General. 

The standard of the Greek and Papal 
schools is somewhat higher, and more in 
harmony with the wants of the people. 
In the high schools of long standing the 
Arabic and French, with some history 
and geography, were the principal studies, 
but other branches have been added of 
late; while in the newly-established 
schools the curriculum has been largely 
increased. In the school of the Greek 
Catholic Patriarch, for example, the stu- 
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dies are Arabic grammar and literature, 
logic, composition and book-keeping, 
oratory, translation, geography, history, 
the catechism, Turkish, and French. In 
this school there are 172 boys, who 
board in the institution, under the care 
of native teachers. Another modern and 
most interesting school is the private 
academy of Mr, Bistany (a Syrian gen- 
tleman of varied acquirements and local 
literary reputation, One of the early 
converts of the American mission, he 
aided Dr. Smith in his work of transla- 
tion, and is himself the translator and 
author of several books of merit. He 
has been for many years the principal 
dragoman of the United States Consu- 
late, and is now occupied in completing 
an Arabic dictionary on a large scale). 
In this school, which was for three years 
the preparatory department of the Syrian 
Protestant College, but which is now on 
an independent and self-supporting basis, 
there are 130 boarders, and the additional 
studies are algebra, natural philosophy, 
English, ancient and modern Greek, and 
Latin. The Keclectic system has been 
introduced here, and these and other 
studies may be pursued under special 
arrangements with the Principal. The 
teachers, except the instructors in French 
and Greek, are native Syrians. A print- 
ing-press has recently been established 
in this school, where a much better edu- 
cation can be obtained than in any other 
under native management. 

In some of the Maronite schools the 
Syriac language is also taught. The fe- 
male schools do not vary so much in re- 
gard to what is taught as in the charac- 
ter of the instruction given. In all these 
schools Protestant and Catholic alike are 
taught reading in Arabic, and in some 
cases writing and needlework; in some 
schools the catechism is introduced, and 
in the seminaries modern languages re- 
ceive a large share of attention. There 
are 566 girls in these boarding-schools, 
and many of them receive instruction in 
music, vocal and instrumental, and in 
drawing. History, sacred and profane, 
geography, arithmetic, and the Arabic 
grammar are also taught in the best 
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schools, Calisthenics and other Ameri- 
can features have been introduced into 
the American Seminary. The religious 
instruction is scriptural and efficacious, 
just in proportion as the religious code 
of each establishment permits the use of 
an open Bible. As these Syrian young 
ladies live with their teachers throughout 
the year, vacations excepted, their lives 
will of course be colored by the personal 
influence of their instructors, The gradu- 
ates of the French schools generally speak 
French with great fluency, and carry with 
them the peculiar aroma of an education 
conferred by nuns, The graduates of the 
Protestant schools have kept up the sup- 
ply of efficient teachers for the constantly 
increasing number of mission primary 
schools in Syriaand Egypt. It may per- 
haps be deemed unfortunate that Syrian 
girls are betrothed in childhood, and that 
they so often marry before their education 
can be made symmetrical and complete. 

The indirect influence of American mis- 
sion schools may, I think, be clearly seen 
in the multiplication of the number, and 
in the increase of the branches taught in 
the schools of the various sects. This 
improvement has been demanded by the 
people, and conceded by the clergy to 
prevent their youth from going to the 
Protestant schools. 

I have not entered upon the subject ot 
the mission schools, for they constitute 
an essential part of the mission work. 
They have been in existence for about 
thirty years. Several of these are board- 
ing-schools, where pupils are separated 
from superstitious observances and hurt- 
ful associations, and brought under a purer 
and higher mental discipline than could be 
established in day schools. Board and tui- 
tion are partly, and in many cases, entirely 
gratuitous, the expense being met by the 
American Board, in the hope of securing 
teachers and native helpers. The experi- 
ment of sending Syrians to foreign coun- 
tries for their education has not proved 
satisfactory, and has been practically 
abandoned by the friends of education as 
tending to isolate and impair the influ- 
ence of returned students among their 
less travelled countrymen. 
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IN MEMORIAM W. W. A, 


Tue shattered water plashes down the ledge, 

The long ledge slants and bends between its walls, 
And shoots the current over many an edge 

Of shelvy rock, in thin and foamy falls,— 
With the same streaming light and numerous sound, 
As when his musing way he duly hither wound. 


Up by this path along the streamlet’s brink, 
Into the cool ravine his footsteps wore ; 
That was in other days—I bow and think 
In sadness of the wealthy days of yore, 
The fair far days, so wholly gone away, 
When love and hope and youth before us boundless lay. 


He was a kind of genius of the glen, 
The soul of sunshine in its heart of gloom ; 
Nature’s great mansion, wide to other men, 
Here for the gentlest guest reserved a room, 
Where she, in secret from the general throng, 
Welcomed him fleeing oft, and cheered him lingering long. 


But hospitable Nature seeks him now, 
Through her wide halls or cloistered cells in vain ; 
The wistful face, the early-wrinkled brow, 
The peace that touched and purified the pain, 
The slender form, dilate with noble thought, 
The woman’s welcoming smile for all fair things he brought; 


The light, quick step, elastic but not strong, 
Alert with springing spirit. and tempered nerve— 
Type of the heart direct that sped along 
Swiftly where duty led, and did not swerve 
For count of odds, or dread of earthly loss, 
Buoyed with the costliest strength to bear the heaviest cross; 


These tokens of that gracious presence here, 
O Nature, you and I together mourn; 
But you and I, O Nature, have our cheer 
Concerning him that helps our loss be borne— 
You mould his dust to keepsake grass and flower, 
What warmed his dust moulds me to forms of finer power. 


ScALA SANTA FALLS, Rensselaerville, N. Y. 
August, 1869. 
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Nor long ago a terrible calamity hap- 
pened near a large Southern city. A 
party of young people had been amusing 
themselves with a variety of games, till 
some one proposed setting up a target 
and firing atamark, Unfortunately, the 
young men had, almost all of them, pis- 
tols at hand, and soon they and the girls 
were vying with each other in quick and 
skillful shooting. A young lady of eigh- 
teen, to whose share a small Derringer 
had fallen, signalized herself by her in- 
trepidity, as well as by her exuberant 
spirits, till the latter were for a moment 
subdued by one of those unaccountable 
accidents which seem often mercifully to 
be sent as a solemn warning before a 
great impending danger. She fired at the 
target, but her ball glanced off a tree, to 
which the mark had been fastened, and, 
coming straight back, touched her lightly 
near her heart, The occurrence was so 
very extraordinary that it surprised all, 
and filled a few with vague but sad fore- 
bodings. She alone, though for a mo- 
ment evidently startled, laughed it off 
with an outburst of merriment, and soon 
the strange incident was forgotten. After 
a while they all went back to the house, 
when a discussion arose about the rela- 
tive merits of revolvers; the young lady 
insisted upon sending once more for the 
little Derringer, which she declared was 
her pet and her favorite, and although 
the owner, a thoughtful young man, de- 
clared it to be a most dangerous weapon, 
which would go off at times, cocked or 
uncocked, it, was brought back by an ad- 
miring friend anxious to win her favor. 
She seized it and thoughtlessly—as no 
doubt hundreds had done before her— 
aimed it at the young man, who cried 
out, “For God's sake, Miss Evelyn, do 
not do that, it may go off!" She laughed 
aloud at his apparent fright, and reply- 
ing: “Why, I would not be afraid, I 
wonder where my heart is?” she pointed 
it at herself. At the same moment a low 
thud was heard, a faint cry, and the 


blooming girl lay a corpse among her 
joyous friends and companions, 

Great was the excitement in the whole 
community, and terrible beyond expres- 
sion the grief of the afflicted parents; but 
as the matter was discussed aloud and 
under breath, and sympathy was ex- 
pressed for the sufferers not alone, but 
also for the unlucky owner of the fatal 
weapon and the friend who had brought 
it to her, not a word of censure was 
heard, not a word of warning was added, 
The prevailing sentiment found utterance 
in the usual verdict : “ Nobody to blame!” 

These three words have cost more 
lives than steam and kerosene, drunken- 
ness and passion combined. They are 
cowardly words, and it is high time we 
should learn the lesson, that there is a 
difference between that charity which 
beareth all things and the maudlin senti- 
mentality which sees in the devil a well- 
spoken gentleman, and in the murderer 
the unfortunate victim of a diseased 
mind, There can be no doubt that every 
verdict, Nobody to blame! is a direct 
encouragement to others to commit like 
crimes, and a liberal premium on vice and 
outrage. We have so long given way to 
this mistaken sympathy with our erring 
brethren that the landmarks have gradu- 
ally disappeared, and the line between 
wrong and right is liable soon to be alto- 
gether effaced. Our ancestors used to 
hang thieves, to transport defaulters, and 
to banish adulterous women from society ; 
we call stealing an incurable disease, klep- 
tomania, consider defaulters sad sufferers 
by the vagaries of Wall Street, and marry 
the runaway wife to the lover whom she 
prefers to her legitimate husband. There 
is no need to adorn our modern cities 
with the three stone pillars so familiar to 
our forefathers, as little as the rod need 
be placed again in the hands of school- 
master and mistress. We need not even 
envy our English cousins, who every 
now and then place a knighted railway 
speculator in the felon’s dock—and con- 
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demn him—or send a baronet, a great 
and good man’s son, to the workhouse 
for bigamy. Our institutions require, it 
may be, a different treatment of crime, 
and the punishment must be adapted not 
to the name, but to the animus of the mis- 
deed. But there is a peremptory, urgent 
demand for the abandonment of what is 
vulgarly called the whitewashing process, 
We must learn to call crime an outrage 
upon society, and to make the criminal re- 
sponsible for his wrongs, or we shall drift 
into a state of indifference which cannot 
fail to have the most disastrous conse- 
quences for the morals of the nation. 
The necessity is urgent, for the effects 
of this misplaced sympathy, this “ un- 
wholesome moving of the bowels of com- 
passion,” as quaint Abraham 4 Santa 
Clara calls jt, are already to be seen in 
many features of our social life. A cry 
is raised in the halls of Congress and a 
storm of indignation breaks upon the 
head of some suspected member ; Com- 
mittees of Investigation are appointed, 
witnesses are brought in from all parts of 
the Union, examined, and bothered and 
bullied; journeys are undertaken to dis- 
tant places, chairmen fume and fret, let- 
ters are impressed and telegrams are 
withheld ; but the result of all this pas- 
sion, this outlay, this wondrous display 
of indignation on one side, and of search- 
ing judicial inquiry on the other side, is 
almost invariably, ‘Nobody to blame! ” 
Or a great financial concern is spoken 
of, in whispered accents and distant allu- 
sions, as somewhat “shaky.” Gradually 
it leaks out that some great man, highly 
respected in Wall Street, and looked up 
to with a feeling akin to awe when driv- 
ing his thoroughbreds in the park or 
bowing his head in his pew at St. Mary- 
gold’s, is “in trouble.” The stockholders 
are frightened ; they clamor for an inves- 
tigation; meetings are held, reports are 
drawn up, securities step forward in se- 
cret boards, and the result is: the great 
man travels for a year en prince through 
Europe, and “ Nobody is to blame! ” 
Life is ridiculously cheap in our happy 
land, and few things strike the foreigner 
more promptly in our way of living than 
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the excessive care which we take to 
procure an abundance of the means of 
support, even long after the necessaries 
have been amply provided for, while so 
little care is taken to preserve and pro- 
tect life itself. Our changeful social life, 
with its constant revulsions and its vio- 
lent ups and downs, which makes us the 
football of politics or of Wall Street, a 
minister or a millionnaire to-day, a 
cipher or a pauper to-morrow, has no 
doubt led our people to stake their life 
as recklessly as they venture their for- 
tunes, political distinction, and happiness 
itself. It is doubtful whether, as a 
people, we love life as dearly as other 
nations of the earth. We know nothing 
of the dolce far niente of the Southron of 
Europe, and but little of the simple home- 
life of the frugal Northman. We look 
with contempt upon the English laborer 
in his smock-frock, even when sitting in 
his cottage-door, surrounded by his happy 
family and smoking the pipe of content; 
we laugh with pitying merriment at the 
German mechanic, who cares not to rise 
higher than his fathers were before him, 
and patches his customers’ boots in his 
dim workshop, even as Hans Sachs did 
when he composed some of the noblest 
hymns still sung in the churches of our 
day. We are infinitely wiser in our 
generation—we know more, we do more, 
perhaps even we are more—but most as- 
suredly we are not happier. Life is not 
sweet life to us. It is a fierce race, in 
which every one must try to outstrip the 
other, or he is not only left behind but 
actually trod under foot; it is a restless, 
reckless hunting after more than we have, 
regardless of the means and the cost. 
But if every one of us has a right— 
which there is room to doubt—to risk his 
life by intrusting it at the first illness to 
a quack, by jumping from and on rail- 
cars in motion, by leaping ashore from 
ferryboats, or by venturing in a vessel of 
a few tons across the ocean, my neighbor 
surely has not the same right to take 
mine, whenever it pleases his passion or 
suits his necessities. We speak not here 
of that abomination called Kuklux, the 
misshapen, illegitimate child of Judge 
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Lynch, nor of the wholesale assassina- 
tions on railways and steamboats, where 
the number of criminals is apt to be so 
great as almost to efface individual re- 
sponsibility. But are there no murders 
committed in our large cities? Have no 
peaceful, respected citizens been knocked 
down with slung-shot, fired at with re- 
yolver and rifle, butchered in cold blood 
in broad daylight? and yet the verdict 
of the ever intelligent jury has but too 
often been, Nobody to blame!” For 
to declare the murderer insane is merely 
a fashionable trick to shift the responsi- 
bility from Caesar sober to Caesar drunk, 
and encourages every man of feeble sense 
or eccentric mind to hope for impunity 
if he also should feel disposed to kill a 
man because he likes his full purse or 
dislikes his political bias, 

Nor is insanity the only plea urged 
against the punishment of crime. The 
English complain that prison-life is made 
so pleasant and plentiful in their country 
that men commit crimes merely in order 
to enjoy the clean lodgings and abundant 
meals of the convicts. We go farther 
than that. We raise the very question 
—What is right? if not with regard to 
property—which is after all rather care- 
fully guarded—but concerning such in- 
stitutions as have from time immemorial 
been held sacred. Thus we began, as an 
unavoidable though deplorable necessity 
of ourrepublican institutions, which leave 
religion entirely out of the pale of legis- 
lation, by making marriage a civil con- 
tract as well as a religious ceremony and 
sacrament, We next stripped the solemn 
act of everything that could make it im- 
pressive; men and women are married 
before a squire ploughing in the fields, 
on a railway train and on board steamers, 
on horseback in the public road and from 
the opposite side of a swollen river. 
The gold-fever of California, the building 
of distant railways, and the exigencies of 
& world-wide commerce led husband and 
wife to part readily and for long periods, 
an evil much aggravated by the civil 
war, and the sweet bonds of married life 
became looser and looser. Then facile 
judges and elastic laws were found ready 
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to sever the tie altogether upon the 
mere shadow of a pretext, till divorce be- 
came as familiar to us as bankruptcy, and 
both calamities, once looked upon: as 
sources of great sorrow and resulting 
generally in loss of caste, were stripped of 
their terror by their frequency. The 
faithless spouse and the reckless bank- 
rupt are sometimes still forced to go 
through the form of a trial; but here 
also the verdict is nowadays almost in- 
variably, “Nobody to blame!” The 
divorced wife returns to society as gay 
and as honored as the proudest of matrons; 
and the swindler, deaf to the cries of 
anguish arising from impoverished 
widows and orphans, resumes his place 
among the trusted members of great 
financial companies, Their “misfortunes” 
lend rather new interest to their persons; 
they appear prominently before the world 
in newspapers and illustrated journals; 
and many an innocent woman, many an 
honest, hardworking youth is led from 
the path of virtue by an overwhelming 
desire to become known to fame by fol- 
lowing their example, just as Rousseau’s 
Heloise and Goethe’s Werther led to gross 
immorality and a startling frequency of 
suicide, 

We fear our moral courage is fast 
oozing out. Ah! for a tithe of that 
heroism which our people displayed, to 
their own wonderment perhaps, as much 
as to the admiration of the world, in the 
late civil war! If our men could but learn 
to brave public opinion as boldly as they 
faced the enemy’s batteries! But, alas! 
Mrs. Grundy is a far more formidable 
adversary than the crater of Petersburg 
ever proved to our noble troops, and the 
sword leaps from its scabbard, and the 
heart goes forth to meet death far more 
readily than the bold word is spoken 
that calls vice by its right name, lays it 
bare when masked, drags it forth into 
light when concealed, and chastises it 
according to the command of God and 
the laws of men, when glossed over and 
made to look brilliant and tempting. 

For the remedy is not with the laws 
and the judges. The former are stringent 
enough, and answer their purpose when- 
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ever they are well carried out; the 
judges also, as a body, deserve all the 
respect habitually given to their high and 
grave office. But itis public opinion that 
is at fault, and the remedy lies with those 
whose solemn duty it is not to follow 
and encourage it in all its wayward and 
wicked fancies, but to direct and keep it 
in the right channel,—we mean preach- 
ers, teachers, and journalists. As long 
as we listen with patience to men who 
openly and persistently proclaim the su- 
premacy of Reason over Faith, we need 
not wonder at the increase of crime in 
the community. As long as teachers are 
anxious to develop the mental faculties 
of their pupils by every stimulus they can 
apply, utterly neglecting the paramount 
duty of education—to train the heart—and 
to confound smartness with solid know- 
ledge, we must not be astonished to see 
our youths entering upon life with the 
conviction that cleverness is the most 
valuable gift bestowed upon man, success 
his highest aim, and virtue an abstraction 
worshipped by old fogies. But above 
all does the appeal lie with our press, 
the mightiest power in the land, in whose 
hand, by a strange providence, the weal 
and woe of the whole nation is largely 
placed. In our republic men have long 
since abdicated their prerogative of think- 
ing for themselves: as they but too gene- 
rally depute the praise of God to half a 
dozen. hired performers, so they subscribe 
to a newspaper, because they wish it to 
do all their thinking. With a national 
mind endowed as no people’s mind ever 
was before, with almost matchless na- 
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tural power, and the united ability of all 
the great races here commingling, how 
many independent thinkers have we pro- 
duced? When we mention a Channing, 
an Emerson, and half a dozen others, all 
is said, What statesman has shown inde- 
pendence of thought sufficient for the 
solution of the great problem of recon- 
struction? what financier has produced 
a satisfactory plan of paying the national 
debt? Hence the enormous power wield- 
ed by our press, and the almost awe-in- 
spiring responsibility which rests on its 
leaders. To their credit it must be said, 
that if ever a frank outspoken word is 
heard, it comes in nine cases out of ten 
from their columns; and that certain 
great editors, who need not our praise, 
have manfully stood forward whenever 
juries of twelve or juries of ten thou- 
sands have rendered the ignoble verdict, 
Nobody to blame! Letus hope that the 
deep earnestness of the religious feeling 
indwelling in our nation, the sagacious 
interest felt all over the country in the 
cause of education, as apart from mere 
instruction, and the steadily rising cha- 
racter of our press, will gradually lead 
public opinion back into the natural chan- 
nel, so that vice may no longer be called, 
in sickening facetiousness, a misfortune, 
civil war an gnpleasantness, and crime 
an attack of momentary insanity. Then, 
perhaps, we shall find somebody to blame, 
have the heart to denounce vice and to 
punish criminals, and make an end for- 
ever to the reckless, murderous verdict, 
“ Nobody to blame!” 


LOTHAIR AND ITS AUTHOR. 


Ir falls to the lot of almost all men of 
insight and sensibility to encounter some- 
where a woman whose physical charms 
are enhanced by wit, sentiment, or grace ; 
but in whom these combined attractions 
are rendered ineffective and unsatisfac- 
tory for want of heart; or, more proper- 
ly, because there is no steadfastness of 
affection, no harmony and consistency of 


feeling; the divine fire is never concen- 
trated; its light scintillates but does not 
warm : pleasure is given, wonder awak- 
ened, interest excited, but no deep con- 
fidence, no moral satisfaction: and it is a 
not uncommon experience with lovers of 
art. to encounter a picture wherein they 
enjoy the skill, the taste, the cleverness 
of the work, the force and finish of the 
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details, and the knowledge displayed; 
but from which no absolute and distinct, 
no supreme emotion, idea, or enduring 
impression is derived. What such a wo- 
man is in society, and such a picture in 
the world of art, is Disraeli in literature. 
Admirably equipped, as far as wide cul- 
ture and worldly knowledge are con- 
cerned, with imagination, language, a 
sense of beauty, a fine satirical vein, and 
a singular tact to use all these endow- 
ments to advantage, there is no deep 
conviction, no ardent purpose, no over- 
mastering sentiment to fuse and forge 
the rich elements at his command into a 
vital unity. With the human glow of 
Fielding, with the historic enthusiasm of 
Scott, with the solvent humor of Dickens, 
such traits and gifts as Disraeli’s might 
be easily wrought into “victorious clear- 
ness,” into permanent types of character, 
into household precedents of story, into 
standard literary creations of enduring 
significance. Never was there a writer 
who has more absolutely illustrated the 
vast possible diversity between brilliancy 
and earnestness ; not that he ignores so 
essential a characteristic as the latter in 
his romantic personages; but it is so de- 
lineated as to seem born of cynicism ra- 
ther than sympathy; or rather it is so 
objectively described, and so coolly de- 
fined, that the reader feels, the while, as 
if the hero or heroine were indulging an 
entusymusy, as Byron calls it, rather than 
obeying a faith. We do not mean to ap- 
ply this remark so much to the individual 
passions, especially the loves of Disraeli’s 
characters, which are often tender and 
true, intense and eager, but to the creeds, 
the ideals, the missions to which they are 
ostensibly devoted. While one appreci- 
ates the bright touches of sarcasm, the 
artistic aptitude, the eloquent argument, 
the graphic and winsome descriptions, 
and the vivid, trenchant, and suggestive 
dialogue, which make page after page so 
alive and sparkling, gorgeous or pensive, 
at the same time he is haunted by a vague 
* sense of want, a consciousness that the 
scenes, the talk, the people, the protests, 
the pleas, and the pictures, impressive or 
fascinating in themselves, are not har- 
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monized, elevated, and vitalized by a pur- 
pose, a conviction, in one word by an in- 
tegrity of soul in any degree proportioned 
to the splendor of the matériel or the 
ideal such accessories imply. There is 
no English novelist who more effectually 
than Disraeli “keeps the word of prom- 
ise to the mind and breaks it to the 
heart ;” who entertains so much to con- 
vince so little; who charms so deftly to 
satisfy so imperfectly ; who is at once so 
lavishly brilliant and so provokingly not 
in earnest. 

Speaking in this his last work of the 
class of clerical propagandists gathered 
about a favorite and efficient dignitary 
of the Roman Church, he describes them 
as “men of bright abilities, not merely 
men of reading but of the world, learned 
in the world’s ways, and trained to gov- 
ern mankind by the versatility of their 
sympathies;” substitute dalenis for the 
latter word, and we have an unconscious 
autobiographic portrait. Disraeli’s ideal 
is intellectual dictatorship; his first tri- 
umphs were social; he made his mark 
originally as a brilliant conversationist. 
His first novel portrayed elaborately a 
young and high-born man, who, by the 
force and flow of his varied talents, be- 
came the autocrat of a high social sphere ; 
in another he prophetically and eloquent- 
ly delineated the “New Generation "— 
executed a most striking, and, in the last 
analysis, true, though highly-colored pic- 
ture of English society, interweaving 
therein the programme and philosophy 
of a rising party in State and social life, 
known as “Young England;” and of 
which he was nominally the head. In 
fact the interest, or, at least, the piquan- 
cy of his novels centres in their relation 
to the immediate, the local, in fashion, 
politics, literature, and society, of which 
he writes with a vigor and a vivacity 
that appeal alike to the man of letters 
and the woman of the world; while in- 
terfused therewith are episodes of poeti- 
cal beauty, of casual enthusiasm, of 
comprehensive and original speculation, 
which, combined, form the most attrac- 
tive tableaux and the most animated dis- 
course. But, in the very nature of such 
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work as this, the creative is in abeyance ; 
it is to deeper and more constructive 
literary achievement what a masterly 
sketch is to a finished picture; the dra- 
matic element is but slightly developed ; 
what there is of plot is subordinate and 
ineffective. There are portraits many 
and striking, and the more interesting 
because it is so easy to know, or at least 
plausibly conjecture, the living originals; 
there are scenes finished up to the high- 
est point; and the characters, while mi- 
nutely defined, disappoint almost invari- 
ably in action; in a word, the style, the 
scope, the ideas, the separate pictures of 
Disraeli, and not his complete artistic 
triumph, are what constitute the secret 
of his popularity: what he has seen in 
travel, what he has read in books, what 
he has experienced in society, the ques- 
tion of the day, the fashion of the hour, 
the author, belle, party, régime, routine, 
speculation, manners in vogue, are caught 
up, combined, described, and discussed 
under the guise of astory which, in itself, 
isneither remarkable nor captivating, and 
yet which is made the framework of a 
great variety of salient revelations and 
picturesque scenes and social phenomena. 

Heine declared of Contarini Fleming, 
that it was the most original work ever 
written ; in Zancred, the East is brought 
before us with a vividness and a charm 
almost magnetic; we feel the solemn in- 
spiration of Jerusalem, and see the pur- 
ple glow of an Athenian sunset; and yet 
our leading critical journal, in a review 
of the work, asks what is its use, its sig- 
nificance, its aim? and, finding no defi- 
nite moral or satisfactory artistic result, 
condemns it as an aimless waste of talent. 
This is a very narrow conclusion: as a 
picture of oriental travel alone, and an 
ingenious revival of some of the grandest 
historical associations, the work has a 
memorable charm. In Henrietta Temple 
we have a fervid and graceful love-ex- 
perience; in Venitia, Byron and Shelley 
are portrayed; and Sybil is an eloquently 
philosophic political novel. 

We have said that, throughout his 
bright, fresh, and fascinating literary art, 
Disraeli lacks the charm, the dignity, 
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and the solid worth of earnestness; but 
there is one point where this quality is 
apparent; one subject that does seem to 
enlist genuine feeling; one idea that 
awakens personal enthusiasm—that of 
race; he never loses an opportunity to 
vindicate its claims, to attest its suprem- 
acy, reeognize its influence, and assert 
its law. If thousands of Anglo-Saxons 
on both sides of the Atlantic had their 
prejudices against the Jews modified, or 
rather anticipated, in childhood, by Miss 
Edgeworth’s tale of Harrington and Or- 
mond, many more readers of our vernac- 
ular have not only learned toleration, but 
admiration for the Hebrew from the elo- 
quent pleas of Disraeli. Their oriental 
tastes and majestic self-reliance, their in- 
tense sympathies and heroic loyalty, their 
exceptional endowments and latent pow- 
er as an unobtrusive but pervasive social 
force, their triumphs in music and finance, 
their traditional sacredness and intact 
personality, combined with the resources 
of beauty, of wealth, and of character, 
unalloyed by extrinsic influences, and 
often the more precious and powerful 
from isolation and retirement—these and 
every historical distinction and national 
trait have been embodied, illustrated, pro- 
claimed by this brilliant representative 
of the race, whose social, political, and 
literary success memorably emphasizes 
his argument and advocacy. 

Who would imagine from the perusal 
of the animated and epigrammatic pages 
of Lothair, that Great Britain was strug- 
gling with the most portentous problem 
of civilization—that hopeless misery and 
chronic discontent were undermining her 
civic vitality, and making her aristocratic 
monopolies and luxury a vast social re- 
proach? Herein no peasant or owvrier, 
no tradesman or mechanic, no average 
industrial citizen appears, — only lords 
and bishops, countesses and bankers, the 
wealthy, titled, and eminent. So far as 
describing the lavish régime, the splendid 
accessories, the fashionable manners, the 
elegance, taste, pride, piety, pleasure, and 
principles of the best exemplars of this 
exceptional and exclusive class of Eng- 
lishmen and Englishwomen goes, there 
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is singular vividness, knowledge, art, 
grace, and truth in the scenes and char- 
acters; though, as regards the last and 
most important trait, every reader of ex- 
perience and reflection will make large 
allowances for exaggeration. The “gen- 
eral effect,” as the painters say, of Lo- 
thair, is as if a fashionable, cultivated, and 
clever man, moving in the highest circles 
of England, should keep notes of the talk, 
sketch the mansions, grounds, feasts, and 
costumes; collect and color the photo- 
graphs of belles, prelates, and dukes, 
and record superficially, but adroitly, 
the phases of opinion and controversy, 
from Fenianism to Spiritualism, from free- 
trade to fashion, from Romanism to Rad- 
icalism, and then spread out the entire 
programme in sparkling paragraphs and 
emphatic tableaux, with the skill of a 
verbal artist and the vigor and tact of 
a practised writer. Such is Lothair; so 
full and radiant with the high-born and 
the rich phase of life as to ignore the 
shadows and dazzle the eye that would 
explore them; not an inkling of the fa- 
niliar and commonplace which Trollope 
conserves with Flemish art; not a trace 
of the struggle and the misery revealed 
by Dickens and Mrs. Gaskell, Judging the 
book by Goethe’s catholic maxim, that 
is, by its own law—as a partial, a special 
picture—it is striking, graphic, glowing, 
and suggestive ; it is a limited but gen- 
uine reflex of our civilization—its com- 
plexity, its incongruity, its aimlessness, 
its materialism, its luxury, and its lack of 
soulful individuality, consistent faith, and 
heroic satisfaction, It is not a novel so 
much as an exposition—political, ecclesi- 
astical, and social—of the times, and of 
English life in its aristocratic bloom. We 
are carried from London to Rome, from 
salon to chapel, from garden to feast; we 
are shown Jesuits, patriots, speculators, 
exiles, financiers, snobs, and statesmen ; 
but we can get uo glimpse of the sim- 
ple, unconventional, honest, humble life 
wherewith the artificial mass are leaven- 
ed, or rather counterpoised, in the com- 
pensatory problem of human life. Politics 
and society are Disraeli’s main, almost 
exclusive resources or themes, interpene- 
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trated and illustrated by wide culture, 
travel, taste, and refined powers of ex- 
pression; but unilluminated and unele- 
vated by any divine principle or prevalent 
and pure faith and feeling. 

Other men of state have been men of let- 
ters; but the devefopment of the last func- 
tion has been quite diverse from that of 
the gifted Premier, Addison wrote placid 
and pleasant essays on manners; Steele 
genial ones on social anomalies; Mackin- 
tosh indulged a philosophical vein; Mac- 
aulay was a brilliant reviewer and a 
vivid historian ; Praed wrote lively verses 
in the intervals of Parliamentary duties, 
and Burke analyzed The Sublime and 
Beautiful between his speeches in the 
House of Commons; while D’Azeglio 
composed authentic and artistic histor- 
ical romances to awaken national patri- 
otism; but Disraeli combines political 
with literary ambition with a grasp of, 
and eye to, the immediate, appealing from 
the topics of the hour and the social phe- 
nomena of the season to the curiosity, 
the pride, the fancy, the taste, the preju- 
dices and proclivities in vogue, and is 
thus sure of an audience, of éclat, and 
of profit pecuniary and social. From an 
elevated point of view this is not the 
highest phase and form of popular au- 
thorship; it does not appeal to what is 
most true and deep in our sympathies, 
or what most concerns the normal wel- 
fare of humanity; it is essentially a local 
inspiration; its scope is that of caste; 
its philosophy is plausible rather than 
authentic; its charm, like its theme, is 
mainly conventfonal; there is no naive 
element, no permanent, elemental human 
interest, by virtue of which the master- 
pieces of fiction and the drama survive 
the caprice of the hour and embody what 
is essential and distinctive in character 
and life. 

The theme or argument in Lothair is 
the Roman question, as it is develop- 
ed and modified by English habits of 
thought, traditions, and tendencies; the 
Catholic side is presented by Disraeli 
with remarkable impartiality. He re- 
peats what insidious and enthusiastic 
Romanists are so fond of advancing, and 
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does so with eloquence; but there is noth- 
ing new either in his method or his ideas; 
the shelter for the soul, the adaptation 
to human needs, the wise organization, 
the architectural, pictorial, and melodious 
blandishments, are set forth winsomely ; 
but, to our thinking, Hawthorne's brief 
summary thereof in Zhe Marble Faun is 
more impressive. Disraeli repeats some 
of the hackneyed and absurd prejudices 
about Yankees and Southern gentlemen ; 
he is most at home on English ground, 
and his fancy’s most successful flights 
are Oriental. Wiseman, Manning, Maz- 
zini, Garibaldi, Madame Mario—or some 
one like her—the Earl of Bute—some 
well-known dukes and duchesses, and 
numerous other living characters are in- 
troduced, more or less disguised; and 
this fact has been a chief cause of the 
instant popularity of Lothair. But the 
charm of this and Disraeli’s other writ- 
ings is personal in another sense; his 
will is strong, and it enlists tenaciously 
his talents; he is ambitious and industri- 
ous, therefore bound to succeed; deriv- 
ing from his father a literary culture re- 
condite and varied, early a social oracle 
and favorite, a sojourner in Germany, a 
traveller in the East, and concentrating 
all these means and experience upon a 
literary and political career, he persevered 
and prospered in an exceptional manner, 
and to an unprecedented degree; from an 
awkward and neglected, he became a pow- 
erful and popular speaker, from a clever 
young man about town a fashionable ro- 
mance writer; from an M.P. a cabinet 
minister, and finally Premier, and this 
without birth or wealth, in a land where 
both are deemed essential to success. 
But he was blest with rare talents, an 
indomitable will, and a peerless wife. 

As a political novelist Disraeli has 
long borne the palm in England; his 
readiness, aptitude, fluency, and familiar- 
ity with public affairs and society, admi- 
rably fit him for the vocation ; yet some- 
what of the same fickleness and flexi- 
bility which has marked his career as a 
statesman, detracts from the artistic and 
humane unity of his literary work, which, 
with all its cleverness and fascination, 
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lacks; as we have said and seen, the 
complete effect and the enduring signifi- 
cance born of conviction, and soulful, as 
opposed to intellectual power. Consid- 
ered asa justification of his “‘ No-Popery” 
crusade, when he struggled for the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church, Lothair 
is decidedly clever, inasmuch as it exposes 
and illustrates the social traps and wiles 
whereby the rich and titled in England 
are lured into the bosom of the Roman 
Church. To show up these arts and 
aims more especially, the hero is drawn 
as a pure, ingenuous, conscientious 
youth, with a susceptible temperament, 
upon which the spells of beauty, the 
glamour of flattery, the cunning of priests, 
and even the charm of kindness act in- 
stantly ; indeed the native worth of Lo- 
thair is not a little marred by his weak- 
ness; he vibrates between fair enslavers, 
philanthropic theories, religious rites, 
—between duty and pleasure, faith and 
speculation, in a way which singularly 
exhibits the myriad and inconsequent in- 
fluences of modern life, in its most pros- 
perous and polite phase; and also the 
want of concentration and hardihood 
whereby such an experience is hamper- 
ed, and character, as such, deprived 
of robustness and individuality, while 
gaining in liberal culture and versatile 
sympathies. Although Lothair aspires 
to make England religious, and to dimin- 
ish or ameliorate pauperism, we have 
little tangible evidence of the sufferings 
and shortcomings of humanity, except as 
subjects of speculation—not an inkling 
of the terrible pictures which from Crabbe 
to Dickens have been drawn of the 
Reality ; only arguments, projects, sen- 
timentalizing and theorizing on the ab- 
stract evil; neither in these gay and 
glowing scenes of English life do the 
aristocratic vices or the national stolid- 
ity appear, but all is vivacious, correct, 
often saintly, rarely sensuous; the jesui- 
tical, the fashionable, the proud and pros- 
perous elements prevail; and amid parks, 
banquets, clubs, balls, luncheons, court- 
drawing-rooms, conservatories, _ balls, 
palaces, chapels—Reform, Repentance, 
Regeneration, and Religion are introdu- 
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ced as social phenomena, speculative ex- 
citements, sources of sentiment, of argu- 
ment, of companionship, of description 
and discussion, it almost seems of pas- 
time; instead of absolute, practical and 
pervading interests identified with action, 
with experience, with sacrifice and soul, 
and thus overlaying and absorbing, in- 
stead of being incidental to, the routine, 
the platitudes, the conventionalism, and 
the ambitious pleasures of daily life,—we 
have the sparkle and not the dregs, the 
play and not the stagnation, the accom- 
plishments and not the monotony of Eng- 
lish society ; and thus far the picture is 
partial and superficial. Indeed there is 
a latent levity about Disraeli which 
diminishes the effect of his cleverness. 
There are two anecdotes of Disraeli’s 
early career which indicate the method 
and causes of his success: when election- 
eering for a seat in Parliament he called 
O'Connell a bloodthirsty traitor, where- 
upon the latter retorted that the vituper- 
ative candidate might be the legal heir 
to the impenitent thief on the cross; for 
this Disraeli challenged the son of 
O'Connell, who had espoused his father’s 
quarrel, but the challenge was declined. 
The incident, however, reminds us that 
the clever, ambitious man, who from an 
attorney’s clerk became the favorite of 
London society, a popular novelist, an 
effective debater, orator, political pam- 
phileteer, leader in the House of Commons, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Prime 
Minister of England—had the wit and 
wisdom to turn even his Jewish antece- 
dents to account, and make that a dis- 
tinction which in less able hands would 
have proved a disability. This remark- 
able strength of purpose, patient labor, 
resolute will, is the true secret of Dis- 
raéli’s success; through force and facility 
of intellect, and not by the inspiration of 
& great soul, he rose, advanced, triumph- 
ed over obstacles, and achieved success; 
and to what an extent this was the result 
of will, decision of character applied 
through talent, may be inferred by his 
deliberate but memorable declaration in 
Vou. XI.—17 
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Parliament, at the age of thirty-two, 
when he signally, failed in his maiden 
speech: “I am not surprised,” he said, 
“at the reeeption I have met with. J 
have begun several times many things, but 
Ihave often succeeded at last ; the time will 
come when you will hear me.” In 1839 
he was heard with rapt attention, and 
thenceforth became a power and a per- 
sonage in the front rank of political life. 

But he was thus through no lofty con- 
sistency, no fixed principles, no compre~ 
hensive and tenacious convictions; and 
the nickname of “ political acrobat” is 
justly applied to his career. He presents, 
indeed, the most striking example of 
what talent and perseverance can do in 
England, especially if united to personal 
attractions, tact, worldly wisdom, facil- 
ity of adaptation, and social prestige. 
Scarcely can we trace the least genuine 
aspiration, in the spiritual sense of the 
word, in his ambitious instincts; even 
his sentiment is blended with the love or 
recognition of power; his women influ- 
ence, sway, lure, and charm, not merely 
for love's sweet sake, but to promote a 
political triumph, a religious creed, or a 
social success. 

The redeeming trait of Disraeli’s 
genius is his sense of beauty ; this gives 
its purest charm to his page, makes a 
peaceful and plaintive interlude in his 
conventional descriptions, and has kept 
fresh and vivid, though not elevated and 
consistent, his perceptions and sympa- 
thies, amid the material, worldly, artifi- 
cial, and clever aptitudes, aims, and tri- 
umphs of his life. When his venerable, 
worthy, and learned father lived, he de- 
lighted in the title of “Disraeli, the 
Younger;” and perhaps the most re- 
markable quality his last novel exhibits, 
is his claim thereto, at the age of sixty- 
three, by virtue of the still vigorous and 
brilliant style, copious ideas, and versatile 
observation, satire, and ideality, manifest 
in the inconclusive and inharmonious, 
but bright and suggestive pages. of 
Lothair. 
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Mr. Gzorce Hopprr, whose gossiping 
volume* lies before us, is one of those 
not unuseful persons called “literary,” 
who, themselves innocent of any taint of 
genius, still, to a certain extent, recog- 
nize that quality in others, and do it 
homage; who thoroughly comprehend the 
limits of their own capabilities and are 
quite content to be known in their pro- 
per spheres as the acquaintances and Bos- 
wells of the great. While this book will 
not at all compare with Henry Crabb 
Robinson’s, either in range or apprecia- 
tion, it is yet of real interest and value, 
owing to the friendlier acquaintance it 
gives us with many of the most brilliant 
Englishmen of the century ; the author's 
personal relations being such as were like- 
ly to arise from his long connection with 
the press, and, officially, with the musi- 
cal and theatrical world, no less than from 
his agreeable personal traits. He, indeed, 
carries his hero-worship so far as to place 
himself, at times, in a somewhat ridicu- 
lous light, yet we are harmlessly amused 
by the charming unconsciousness with 
which he publishes polite notes, with 
famous signatures, informing him of the 
mon-acceptance of manuscripts; and re- 
publicans can draw their own lessons 
from faithful reports of excessively com- 
monplace conversations in which live 
dukes actually condescend to talk, face 
‘to face, with those infinitely their superi- 
ors in the roll of genius. 

Douglas Jerrold is the first noted char- 
acter to whom our author introduces us; 
he found in him “an amount of boyish 
gayety and a rapidity of movement which 
one could hardly expect from a writer 
who had risen to high rank as a moralist 
and censor.” The pictures presented of 
the home life of this famous wit are ex- 
tremely agreeable: his hospitality, love 


* Memories of My Time, including Per- 
sonal Reminiscences of Eminent Men. By 
George Hodder, Author of Sketches of Life 
and Character. London: Tinsley Broth- 
ers. 1870. 
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for his children, hearty participation in 
their sports, fondness for ocean “ dips,”— 
the utter absence of that “ bitterness” 
which some thought they discovered in 
his writings. 

In the summer of 1841 Hodder and 
Henry Mayhew were studying Euclid to- 
gether, and for this purpose our author 
was in the habit of making daily visits to 
Mayhew's rooms,in London, One morn- 
ing he found his friend in “unusually 
high glee,” and as he was always “ after 
some new notion,” Hodder wondered 
what was “the latest.” “I’ve a splen- 
did idea,” cried Mayhew. ‘ What, an- 
other! Delighted to hear it! What is 
it?” “A new comic periodical. You 
know the French Charivari, don't you?” 
“Yes.” ‘Well, my idea is to start a 
similar thing, called Punch, or the London 
Charwari.” “Good,” said Hodder, and 
the two set to work on the spot to draw 
up a list “of artists and contributors 
whom Mayhew suggested should be asked 
to associate themselves with the under- 
taking.” Among these names were Gil- 
bert & Beckett, Douglas Jerrold, “Paul 
Prendergast,” and Mark Lemon. On the 
day of publication, Saturday, July 17, 1841, 
Mayhew and Hodder walked up and down 
the Strand the greater part of the after- 
noon, on the way to make inquiries as to 
the number of copies disposed of, or re- 
turning from the publishers; all the while 
discussing the prospects of the undertak- 
ing. “It struggled on manfully and 
cleverly tor many months (its momentary 
dissolution being daily predicted by alarm- 
ists and ‘Job’s comforters’); but from 
the unfortunate obstacle caused by the 
want of capital, its promoters fell into 
difficulties, and, in order to save it from 
bankruptcy, the property was disposed 
of to Messrs. Bradbury and Evans, the 
present printers and proprietors, for 4 
sum little exceeding the amount of Mr. 
Punch’s liabilities, Mr, Landells still hold- 
ing a small share, which, however, was 
soon bought up by the new authorities, 
and Mr, Lemon retaining the editorship 
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with Mr. Mayhew (who had yielded that 
post to him) as his auxiliary in the some- 
what essential duty of “thinking and sug- 
gesting.” Mr. Lemon contributed to the 
very first number of Punch, and his re- 
cent death, while still in the editorial 
harness, has revived the interest in the 
early history of a periodical which has 
absorbed so much of the best literary 
talent of England, and exerted such a 
wide social and political influence. 

Those who have only known George 
Cruikshank, one of Punch’s oldest and 
stanchest ‘‘standbys,” as the talented 
delineator of English life, especially in its 
humorous phases, will be interested in 
witnessing him in a new character :— 


“ There was a time when anecdotes were 
rife concerning George Cruikshank’s don- 
homie before he signed the teetotalers’ 
pledge; but in the long lapse of years they 
have almost faded from the memory, and 
he is now as familiarly known as the en- 
thusiastic apostle of temperance, as he is 
for the moral lesson he has taught in his 
designs. ‘Now, this won’t do!’ he will 
exclaim, if he meets an intimate friend 
who he can plainly perceive has not limit- 
ed his libations entirely to cold water for 
the last few hours. ‘Do you see that 
house there?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘ Ah,’ continues 
Cruikshank, ‘he was a worthy fellow 
who once lived there; but drink, sir, 
drink settled him, as it has done many 
aman.’ ‘Well, but in moderation,’ re- 
plies the individual thus admonished. 
‘Moderation !’ cries George; ‘don’t talk 
to me about moderation; there’s no such 
thing in regard to drink. Give it up en- 
tirely, as I have done, or it will give you 
up,’ ‘Well, but you see—’ ‘See!’ re- 
joins the mentor, interrupting him ; ‘ why, 
look at me. What do you think of that 
for an arm at seventy-odd years of age’ 
(extending his right arm and displaying it 
as if about to strike a blow): ‘where's the 
drinker who could show such an arm at 
the same age ?’” 


Our author spent an evening with Leigh 
Hunt and his daughters at the house of 
& mutual acquaintance, and gives us a 
glimpse of the genial essayist and poet, 
at the age of sixty. “I hardly dare ven- 
ture,” says Hodder, “to describe his per- 
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sonal appearance, further than to say he 
looked the man of that refined intellect- 
ual power which had given him his place 
in the literature of his time; that his 
complexion seemed strongly to harmo- 
nize with his hair (for he wore no whisk- 
ers, and moustaches at that period had 
not found their way to this country), in 
one uniform tint of iron-gray; and that 
his shirt-collar ascended from his neck in 
a négligé manner, which might be consid- 
ered slovenly, but which was picturesque- 
ly effective in its loose luxuriance. There 
was, moreover, a sort of valetudinarian 
air about him, and he appeared extremely 
particular as to what he ate and drank, 
preferring, he said, the mildest form of 
nutriment, such as he was accustomed to 
at home,—‘ just the wing of a chicken,’ 
and ‘only a moderate quantity of sherry 
and water,’ being especially demanded. 
Dinner over, the company were ushered 
into the drawing-room, which communi- 
cated with the salle-d-manger, and there 
the host and hostess very wisely sug- 
gested ‘a little music.’ Accordingly 
the Misses Hunt most kindly indulged 
the company with specimens of their 
taste and skill in pianoforte-playing ; and 
at length our host prevailed upon his 
distinguished visitor himself to ‘ favor 
us with a tune,’—a knowledge of music 
being known to be one of Mr. Hunt's 
accomplishments, With this request he 
most readily complied, and good-humor- 
edly observed, ‘I will give you a favor- 
ite barcarolle which I was in the habit of 
playing to Birron and Shelley in Italy’ 
(he pronounced the first name as if it 
were spelt as I have written it—with 
two ‘rr’s’ and the ‘i’ short). He exe- 
cuted the task with a spirit and delicacy 
which could hardly have been expected 
from an amateur who had passed the 
greater part of his days in the cultiva- 
tion of literature—‘ walled in by books,’ 
to use his own phrase.” 

But altogether the most attractive 
pages of the Jfemories are those which 
tell of Thackeray, with whom the author 
was associated for atime as amanuensis, 
and afterward as the travelling agent of 
the gentleman who had ‘farmed’ the 
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lectures delivered by the great writer 
after returning from his second visit to 
America, 

Hodder explains the apparent fickle- 
ness of disposition which caused Thack- 
eray at one time to greet you jauntily, 
and at another to turn from you with a 
wave of the hand, preventing approach; 
now to be one of the jolliest and most 
companionable of fellows, and again to 
shroud himself in reticence—by the fact 
that for many years his health had been 
impaired, and that his acute sensibility 
often made it irksome to him to come in 
contact with his fellow-men: “in short, 
he was essentially of a nervous temper- 
ament, and altogether deficient in that 
vigorous self-possession which enables a 
man to shine in public assemblies, for it 
was absolute pain in him to be called up- 
on to make a speech, and even in ordi- 
nary conversation he showed no particu- 
lar desire to hold a prominent place.” 
Douglas Jerrold was frequently heard to 
say, “I have known Thackeray eighteen 
years, and don’t know him yet.” 

The lectures on “‘ The Four Georges” 
were written by dictation, Hodder acting 
as amanuensis ; — 


‘Tt was not a little amusing to observe 
the frequency with which Mr. Thackeray, 
in the moments of dictation, would change 
his position, and I could not but think 
that he seemed most at his ease when one 
would suppose he was most uncomfort- 
able. He was easy to ‘follow,’ as his 
enunciation was always clear and dis- 
tinct, and he generally ‘ weighed his words 
before he gave them breath,’ so that his 
amanuensis seldom received a check du- 
ring the progress of his pen. He never 
became energetic, but spoke with that 
calm deliberation which distinguished his 
public writings; and there was one pecu- 
liarity which, amongst others, I especially 
remarked, viz., that when he made a hu- 
morous point, which inevitably caused me 
to laugh, his own countenance was un- 
moved, like that of the comedian Liston, 
who, as is well known, looked as if he 
wondered what had occurred to excite the 
risibility of his audience. * * * Many au- 
thors have often declared that they could 
not write to dictation. Thackeray was one 
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who could, and liked to do so; and no 
better proof need be afforded of his power 
in that respect than is to be found in his 
‘Four Georges,’ which contain some of 
the most thoughtful and vigorous pas. 
sages that ever emanated from his brain,” 


Thackeray, it seems, did not keep 
copies of his own works. In reply to a 
letter asking him for a certain volume, 
he wrote: “ Not one book of mine, ex- 
cept single copies of V. Fuir, and 
Pendennis, and Esmond, do I possess, 
and one of the Xmas books which 
is not mine, but my daughter’s, The 
other books are out of print, and I don't 
know where procurable, so that I can't 
comply with a wish I should very gladly 
accede to.” One morning Hodder ob- 
served that a newly-bound copy of The 
Newcomes (recently completed) was 
the only one of his works in the library, 
He told Thackeray that he had noticed 
that Dickens possessed all his own 
works, neatly bound, and ranged in the 
order in which they were successively 
published. ‘ Yes,” said he, “I know 
Dickens does, and so ought I; but fel- 
lows borrow them or steal them, and I 
try to keep them and can’t.” 

This allusion to Dickens renders appo- 
site the following story illustrating Thack- 
eray’s warm appreciation of the genius 
and power of his great rival :— 


‘* At the time of the publication of Van- 
ity Fair, Thackeray’s great contemporary, 
Charles Dickens (for in spite of all remon- 
strance it has always been the fashion to 
place the two writers in the same category, 
and often to sacrifice one at the shrine of 
the other, according to the particular 
taste of the person addressing himself to 
the subject), was producing, in the accus- 
tomed monthly form—the green cover in 
one instance, against the yellow cover in 
the other—his story of Dombey and Son ; 
and it was Thackeray's delight to read 
each number with eagerness as it issued 
from the press, He had often been heard 
to speak of the work in terms of the high- 
est praise. When it had reached its fifth 
number, wherein Mr. Charles Dickens de- 
scribed the end of little Paul with 4 
depth of pathos which produced a vibra- 
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tory emotion in the hearts of all who read 
it, Mr. Thackeray seemed electrified at 
the thought that there was one man living 
who could exercise so complete a control 
overhim. Putting No. 5 of Dombey and 
Son in his pocket, he hastened down to 
Mr. Punch’s printing-office, and entering 
the editor’s room, where I chanced to be 
the only person present except Mr. Mark 
Lemon himself, he dashed it on the table 
with startling vehemence, and exclaimed, 
‘There’s no writing against such power as 
this—one has no chance! Read that 
chapter describing young Paul’s death: it 
is unsurpassed—it is stupendous!’ Mr. 
Lemon could give no opinion on the sub- 
ject, for the current number of the story 
having only just made its appearance he had 
not yet read it; but I believe that when he 
next saw the author of Vanity Fair he 
cordially subscribed to the doctrine which 
the latter had so energetically laid down.” 


Hodder found Thackeray one morning 
in great distress, in prospect of a speech 
he found it necessary to make that night, 
when he was to preside at the annual 
dinner of the General Theatrical Fund. 
“Why don’t they get Dickens to take the 
chair?” he queried, petulantly; “he can 
make a speech, and a good one. J’m of 
no use.” It was explained to him that 
Dickens had lately occupied the same po- 
sition, and therefore they would not have 
been justified in inviting him to the chair 
80 soon again, “They little think how 
nervous I am,” said Thackeray; “and 
Dickens does not know the meaning of 
the word.” This was very true with re- 
gard to “Boz,” for he himself acknow- 
ledged that he suffered no embarrassment, 
even on the very first occasion when he 
was called upon to preside, At the 
Theatrical Fund banquet Thackeray was 
rendered still more nervous by the pres- 
ence of Dickens, who, as president of the 
institution, sat at his right hand. The 
sensitive fellow “collapsed” in the mid- 
dle of his prepared speech, and Hodder 
relates that, notwithstanding a particu- 
larly kind and complimentary speech, in 
which Dickens proposed his health as 
chairman, he could not recover the pres- 
tige he believed he had lost, and he left 
the room, in company with an old friend, 
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at as early a moment as was at all allow- 
able. He was never what is called a 
clever speaker, although sometimes so 
full of “ pathos, and humor, and oddity,” 
that even his hesitating manner added 
quaintness and effect to his little ad- 
dresses. 

We cannot more gracefully bring these 
pleasant citations to an end than by 
quoting the following very characteristic 
and touching anecdotes of the author we 
love and lament :— 


‘*One morning I was making my way to 
86, Onslow Square, at an earlier hour than 
usual, when, to my great surprise, 1 met 
Mr. Thackeray pacing up and down the 
footway in a state of great mental uneasi- 
ness. It was so entirely contrary to his 
custom—at least as far as my experience 
told me—to leave his house at so early an 
hour, and I was so much concerned at 
seeing him in such depression, that I was 
naturally induced to say that I hoped 
nothing very serious had happened to his 
household. He answered : ‘ Poor Marochet- 
ti’s child is dying.’ Having said this, tears 
came to his relief, and he speedily re- 
turned home. He was on terms of close 
friendship with the Baron Marochetti (his 
next-door neighbor), and he sympathized 
with that well-known sculptor in the deep 
love he bore for his dying child. He was 
in a cheerless mood for the remainder of 
the day, and in the course of his work re- 
verted many times to the calamity which 
he so much deplored. 

*¢* Again, on the morning of his depart- 
ure for America.—He was to start by an 
early train, and when I arrived (for it had 
been previously arranged that I should see 
him before he left) I found him in his 
study, and his two daughters in the dining- 
room, all in a very tearful condition ; and 
Ido not think Iam far wrong in saying, 
that if ever man’s strength was overpow- 
ered by woman’s weakness, it was so upon 
this occasion, for Mr. Thackeray could not 
look at his daughters without betraying a 
moisture in his eyes, which he in vain 
strove to conceal. Nevertheless he was 
enabled to attend to several money trans- 
actions which it was necessary he should 
arrange before leaving; and he gave me 
certain instructions about the four vol- 
umes of his Miscellanies then in course of 
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publication, and which he begged me to 
watch in their passage through the press, 
with a view to a few foot-notes that might 
be thought desirable. Then came the 
hour for parting! A cab was at the door, 
the luggage had all been properly disposed 
of, and the servants stood in the hall, to 
notify, by their looks, how much they re- 
gretted their master’s departure. ‘Thisis 
the moment I have dreaded,’ said Thack- 
eray, as he entered the dining-room to em- 
brace his daughters ; and when he hastily 
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descended the steps of the door he knew 
that they would be at the window to ‘ cast 
one longing, lingering Jook behind” ‘Good- 
by,’ he murmured, in a suppressed voice, 
as I followed him to the cab; ‘keep close 
behind me, and let me try to jump in un- 
seen.’ ¢ 

‘The instant the door of the vehicle 
was closed upon him, he threw himself 
back into a corner and buried his face in 
his hands.” 


MADAME DE LAFAYETTE. 


BY HER DAUGHTER, MADAME DE LASTEYRIE, 
(Continued from page 183.) 


A snort time after my mother had 
taken the noble resolution of remaining 
at Chavaniac she learned the insurrec- 
tion of the tenth of August. She heard, 


almost at the same time, that my grand- 
father, who was at the Tuileries to defend 
the King, as well as my uncle, M. de 


Grammont, who was considered dead, 
had both escaped the dangers of that 
frightful day. The papers gave the de- 
tails of the resistance of my father at 
Sedan. They soon saw that all was 
useless ; and nothing can be compared to 
the agony of my mother, during the 
days whichfollowed. The gazettes were 
full of sanguinary decrees, which were 
submitted to everywhere, except where 
my father commanded. A price was set 
upon his head. They had just promised 
to bring him to the bar of the Assembly, 
dead or alive. Finally on Sunday, the 
24th of August, she received a letter 
from her sister, Madame de Noailles, who 
informed her that my father was out of 
France. The excess of my mother’s joy 
was equal to her despair of the preced- 
ing days, and formed a striking contrast 
with the grief of my aunt, who, not 
having judged of the gravity of the sit- 
uation, was only impressed with the fear 
of no longer seeing her dear nephew in 
Auvergne. The uneasiness of my mother 
had been shared by all the people in the 
house, and each came to congratulate her, 


in a manner the more touching as they 
were looking forward to being pillaged. 
My mother put everything in order, burn- 
ed or concealed her papers, then, after the 
alarming intelligence which she received, 
resolved to place her children in safety. 
A curate who had taken the oath came 
to offer her an asylum in the mountain, 
M. Frestel conducted my brother there 
in the night. She made us set out that 
same evening for Langeac, a little town 
two leagues from Chavaniac, and having 
thus provided for all, she waited in peace 
for whatever might occur, She remain- 
ed with my aunt, whom it would have 
been impossible to persuade to leave the 
Chateau. 

However, a few days after, her uneasi- 
ness being allayed, my mother believed 
it well to make a journey to Brioude, 
the principal place of the district. She 
there received from many persons marks 
of strong interest. She refused those 
which some aristocratic ladies wished to 
give her, and declared she would take as 
an insult all tokens which she could not 
have shared with my father, and by 
which they intended to separate her 
cause from his. At the same time she 
went publicly to the mass of a priest 
who had not taken the oath, and return- 
ed to Chavaniac, A decree of the dis- 
trict had ordered the seals to be there 
affixed. My mother had herself provo- 
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ked this measure, in order to overawe the 
brigands, whose arrival was constantly 
expected. 

The word emigrant was not set down 
in the report, and the respect which the 
two commissioners showed her made 
her hope that she would have nothing 
to fear, at least on the side of the admin- 
istration, She yielded then to the earn- 
est entreaties of her daughters, and per- 
mitted them to return to Chavaniac. 
We found her in possession of two letters 
from my father, written after his depar- 
ture from France. While flattering her- 
self that he would soon be set at liberty, 
she was nevertheless much troubled by 
the news of his arrest. 

The tenth of September, 1792, the 
Chiteau was invested at eight o'clock in 
the morning by a troop of armed men, 
and my mother saw several soldiers enter 
her house, led on by a man from Puy, 
suspected of having taken part in the 
quite recent assassination of a prisoner. 
He was followed by a commissioner 
named Aulagnier, whose reputation was 
very bad. The latter presented to her 
an order from the Committee of General 
Safety, which directed her to be taken 
to Paris with her children; then a letter 
from M. Roland, Minister of the Inte- 
rior, which was dated the second of Sep- 
tember, and which charged him with the 
execution of this order. My sister entered 
almost at the same time; she had escaped 
from the room where the governess had 
wished to keep her, in order to go to my 
mother, and remove all possibility of her 
being separated and concealed from her. 

My mother did not show any dismay 
at her destination. She felt the impor- 
tance of abridging the stay of the troop, 
asoldier of which boasted to her of hav- 
ing killed his officer because he was an 
aristocrat. She wished to get quickly 
near some authority who could give her 
protection. She ordered the horses to 
be immediately brought, and while pre- 
parations were being made for their de- 
parture, they opened her secretary and 
seized upon the letters of my father. 

“You will see, Monsieur,” said my 
mother to the commissioner, “if there 
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had been any tribunals in France, M. de 
Lafayette would have presented himself 
before them, very sure that there could 
not be found an action of his life which 
would compromise him in the eyes of true 
patriots.” 

“The tribunals to-day, Madame,” re- 
plied he, “are public opinion.” 

During this time the soldiers went 
throngh the house. One of them, seeing 
some old family portraits, addressed him- 
self to a waiting-maid who had long 
served my aunt, very aged and almost 
blind. “Whose portraits are these?” 
asked he. “Great aristocrats, without 
doubt.” 

‘They are honest people who are no 
more,” she replied, in a sepulchral voice, 
“and if they were here now, things 
would not go so badly.” 

He contented himself with piercing 
some of the canvases, 

My mother made her escape for an in- 
stant to charge me to hide myself. She 
returned then to her room with my sis- 
ter, who did not leave her again, and who, 
in the midst of her anxiety, rejoiced that 
she had not been prevented from follow- 
ing her. 

My aunt, then 73 years of age, whom 
no consideration had ever been able to 
induce to leave Chavaniac, declared she 
would never be separated from her 
niece, and with a courageous generosity 
said she would go even to Paris, They 
set out, accompanied by some servants, 
who hoped to make themselves useful in 
mingling with the soldiers. 

The journey was painful. However, 
notwithstanding the fear which the escort 
inspired, the prisoners received in the vil- 
lages through which they passed unani- 
mous marks of interest. It was neces- 
sary to sleep at Fix, because the troop 
was fatigued. The next morning, before 
arriving at Puy, my mother requested to 
be immediately taken to the Department. 
“T respect as much the orders of the ad- 
ministration,” said she to the commis- 
sioner, ‘as I detest those which come to 
me from other sources.” 

The entrance into the city caused some 
fright. A few days before a prisoner had 
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been massacred in the faubourg. My 
mother said to my sister: “ If your father 
knew you were here he would be very 
uneasy, but at the same time well pleased 
with you.” 

They arrived without accident, notwith- 
standing some shouts and a few stones 
thrown into the carriage. They alighted 
at the Department, the members of which 
were instantly convoked. As soon as 
they were in session, my mother said she 
placed herself with confidence under the 
protection of the Department, because 
she saw in it the authority of the people, 
which, wherever it was found, she re- 
spected. ‘“ You receive, Messieurs,” add- 
ed she, “your orders from M. Roland, or 
from whom you wish; for myself, I only 
wish to receive them from you, and I 
surrender myself your prisoner.” 

She requested then that my father’s 
letters should be copied before being sent 
to Paris, and that a copy of them should 
be given to her, observing that false state- 
ments were frequently made to the As- 
sembly; she asked permission to read 
these letters aloud. Some one having 
suggested the idea that this reading might 
be painful to her, “ On the contrary, Mon- 
sieur,” she replied ; ‘the sentiments which 
these letters express support and console 
me.” 

The reading was listened to with an 
interest which was soon succeeded by 
strong emotion. All the authorities of 
the city had been summoned, and pro- 
ceeded successively to the hall of the De- 
partment. My mother thought of every- 
thing, without being disturbed at the po- 
sition in which she was placed. She 
noticed that the deportment of the mayor, 
M. Bertrand, showed a friendliness which 
might compromise him; in order to pre- 
‘serve him from all accusation on this sub- 
ject, she reproached him with having for 
a long time ceased to come to Chavaniac. 

When she had finished reading the let- 
ters and inspecting the copies, she en- 
treated that she might not leave the house 
of the Department while she remained at 
Puy. She showed the injustice of her 
detention, the inutility and the dangers 
of a journey to Paris, and concluded by 
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saying that, if they persisted in retaining 
her as a hostage, the Department would 
render her a great service by obtaining 
permission for her to make Chavaniac her 
prison, and in that case she gave her word 
she would not leave it. It was decided 
in a second session, thanks to the devoted 
care and courageous zeal of M. de Mont- 
fleury, that the Department should pre- 
sent this petition to the Minister, and in 
waiting his reply, the prisoners might 
occupy the house of the Administra- 
tion. They wrote to M, Roland how 
dangerous it would be, at that moment, 
to make the prisoners travel. My mother 
added to this despatch a letter which she 
wrote to M. Brissot, with whom she had 
had formerly some correspondence. . 


* At Puy, 12th September, 1792. 

“¢. . . Icontented myself with saying 
to the members of the Department, that 
since I was under their protection, it was 
for them to foresee and to prevent the 
dangers that I should have to fear. They 
are going to write, in concert with M. 
Aulagnier, and I rely upon their dis- 
cretion. 

‘*T am ignorant of what the reply will 
be. It is easy to see, that if it is dictated 
by justice, it will restore me to indefinite 
liberty. If it is according to the wish of 
my heart, it will permit me to join my 
husband, who desires me in England, when 
he shall be delivered from his captivity, in 
order that we may go together to establish 
ourselves in America, so soon as the voy- 
age is practicable. But if they wish to 
retain me as a hostage, they will soften 
my imprisonment by permitting me to 
choose Chavaniac, upon my parole, and 
the responsibility of the municipality of 
my village. If you wish to serve me, 
you will have the satisfaction of having 
done a good action in mitigating the con- 
dition of a person unjustly accused, and 
who you know has neither the power nor 
the wish to injure. 

‘*T consent to be under this obligation 
to you. 

‘“NOAILLES LAFAYETTE.” 

My mother received in the prison 
touching tokens of interest. It was easy 


to obtain permission to see her. Every 
one asked it without fear. She was often 
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guarded by some friendly members of the 
National Guard, who solicited this office 
in order that it should not be filled by 
disagreeable overseers, She received 
sometimes news of my brother, who re- 
mained in the same asylum, as well as of 
me, for she thought it her duty to con- 
ceal me also some leagues from Cha- 
vaniac. 

If the condition of the prisoners was 
for the time being endurable, the public 
news was very sinister. The honest ad- 
ministrators chose a favorable moment 
to tender their resignations, and were re- 
placed by some Jacobins. We heard that 
my father, instead of being set at liberty, 
was given up by the Coalition to the cus- 
tody of the king of Prussia, and that he had 
been taken to Spandau. The impression 
which this news produced upon my mother 
was terrible. She wasin despair at having 
offered her parole to remain at Chavaniac, 
for notwithstanding the impossibility of 
leaving France, she could not bear the 
thought of pledging herself not to seek 
the means of joining my father. 

The reply of M. Roland arrived at the 
end of September. It permitted my 
mother to return to Chavaniac prisoner 
upon her parole, and upon the responsi- 
bility of the Administration. But as he 
had been wounded by several sentences 
in the letter which M. Brissot had shown 
him, he wrote one to her at the same 
time, full of abuse of my father, of imper- 
tinence to her, and finished by saying 
that the expression of “consenting to be 
under an obligation to him,” which she 
had made use of, savored of the anti- 
quated pride of what used to be called 
the nobility. This letter was read aloud 
at the Department, and applauded with 
enthusiasm, especially the last phrase, 
which they had repeated three times. 
My mother received the permission 
which it contained at the moment when 
she was so alarmed at the situation of 
my father and the dangers he was ex- 
posed to, now by foreign powers, after- 
wards by the revolutionists. She felt that 
she could not refuse a promise proposed 
by herself, which besides it was impossi- 
ble to escape from, still more impossible 
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to leave France; but she was in despair 
at having rendered herself incapable of 
making every effort to attain this object. 
The Department proposed to the muni- 
cipality of Aurat, commune of which 
Chavaniac was a dependency, to take the 
responsibility of the care of my mother. 
The municipal authorities were anxious 
as to the meaning of this phrase. One of 
them asked if she promised to remain at 
Chavaniac. “In this case,” said he, 
“T alone even will be responsible for 
her, for she is a brave woman.” 

The Department decided that the 
commune should furnish every day six 
men to guard my mother, who would re- 
pair to the Assembly as soon as it should 
be informed of that resolution. 

“T declare, Messieurs,” said she, “ that 
I give no longer the parole whichI have 
offered, if guards are placed at my door. 
Choose between the two securities. I 
am not offended that you do not believe 
me an honest woman; my husband has 
much better proved that he was a good 
patriot; but you will allow me to be- 
lieve in my honesty, and that I do not 
require the aid of bayonets to keep my 
parole.” 

It was agreed that the guard should be 
abolished, and that the municipality 
should render an account every fifteen 
days to the Department of the presence 
of my mother at Chavaniac. 

Before leaving Puy, my mother, to 
whom her parole was an overwhelming 
burden, wished to write a second time to 
M. Brissot. He had replied to her only 
by the insulting letter of M. Roland; 
but he had obtained for her the permis- 
sion which she asked, and he began to 
separate himself from the terrorist party. 

Here is the letter which was found, as 
well as the first, among the papers of 
Brissot :— 

** At Puy, 4th of October ; t 

Eve of my departure for Chavaniac. 

“¢. , . After all which your influence has 
done, after all that you have dared with 
courage for some time to do, against a mur- 
derous faction, I cannot believe that you 
could not, and that you are not willing to, 
obtain from the committee the entire revo- 
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cation of its decision. It was made ata time 
when it was feared that the opinions of M. 
Lafayette might not be able to keep some 
citizens faithful to the Constitution. I 
cannot believe that you could not pro- 
cure the revocation also of the order of 
M. Roland, which is based only upon the 
decision, and that my liberty should be 
restored to me entire: It is impossible 
that a certificate of residence in the fetters 
of enemies, for being devoted to the cause 
of liberty, should not be worth to the wife 
of M. Lafayette the advantages which a 
certificate, showing that he travels to im- 
prove himself in his art, would be worth 
to the wife of an artist. I will not speak 
of the barbarity there is in general of 
keeping wives as hostages; but I will say 
it is utterly unable to injure or serve any 
cause. Suffer me to repeat it, to resort to 
that measure is not to serve the cause of 
liberty. 

“*T acknowledge, Monsieur, that I could 
never believe that he who endeavored to 
obtain for so many years the abolition of 
the slavery of the blacks, could refuse to 
employ his eloquence to deliver from 
slavery a woman, who asks no other 
liberty than that of going to shut her- 
self up within the walls, or at least about 
the walls, of the citadel of Spandau. 
M. Roland is very willing to assure me 
that he is persuaded that I neither can 
nor wish to injure. Then he ought to set 
me at liberty; for, according to the prin- 
ciples avowed by M. Roland himself, we 
ought to do good to every one, with the 
least evil possible to each. My liberty 
would not affect any,person. Let foreign 
enemies gratify their hatred against a sin- 
cere friend of liberty. Do not unite your- 
self with them to persecute him in that 
which is most dear to him, and at least 
let them see that there are in our country 
courageous representatives of the people 
who abhor useless crimes, and sustain in- 
nocence, at least when it is helpless and 
suffering. . . 


** NOAILLES LAFAYETTE.” 


My mother learning that M. Roland 
had declared himself against the mas- 
sacres of September, and that he alone 
could free her from the obligation she 
had contracted, decided to overcome all 
her repugnances, and wrote to him the 
letter which follows :— 
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**I can only attribute, sir, to a feeling 
of goodness the change that you cause in 
my condition, You spare me the dangers 
of a very perilous journey; you consent to 
give me my retreat for a prison. But any 
prison, wherever it may be, is no longer 
supportable to me, since I learned this 
morning from the Gazette of M. Brissot 
that my husband had been transferred 
from city to city by the enemies of 
France, and that they had conveyed him 
to Spandau. Whatever repugnance I have 
felt to be under an obligation to those who 
have shown themselves the enemies and 
the accusers of him whom I revere as 
much as he is worthy of being revered, 
it is in all the sincerity of my heart that I 
confess a lasting gratitude to him who, in 
freeing the administration from its respon- 
sibility, and in returning to me my parole, 
will give me the means of going to join 
my husband. If France become more 
free, it will be impossible to travel with- 
out risk, 

‘*Tt is on my knees, if it is necessary, 
that I ask of you this favor ; judge of the 
state I am in. 

** NOAILLES LAFAYETTE.” 


The prisoners returned to Chavaniac, 
accompanied by administrators who 
were themselves affected by their recep- 
tion there. The municipality were wait- 
ing for them at the Chateau. “MM. Ro- 
land,” said my mother to the Commis- 
sioners, ‘‘ believes that aristocracy is the 
cause of my being under obligation to 
him; nevertheless I experience great 
pleasure, and I feel myself very much 
honored, at being under the protection 
of these gentlemen of the Commune of 
Aurat ; but it is because I esteem them 
much.” After the departure of the ad- 
ministrators of Puy, my mother gave & 
supper to the municipal authorities, and 
drank with them to the health of my 
father. 

M. Frestel had left his retreat. He 
came in the middle of the night to talk 
to my mother. In her grief at being 
kept far from my father, she wished to 
send to him his son, and imagined that if 
he were once out of France he would 
be able to reach him, or at least to serve 
him. It was then decided that George 
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should set out with M. Frestel. The lat- 
ter was to provide himself with a license 
of amerchant, then with a passport to 
go to the fair at Bordeaux. From there 
the two travellers would try to cross to 
England, to proceed to the house of the 
Ambassador of the United States, M. 
Pinkney, in order to determine with him 
what could be done for my father. My 
mother denied herself the consolation of 
seeing my brother before his departure. 
She mistrusted her strength in separating 
from him. She wrote to General Wash- 
ington, entreating him to demand my 
father from whatever power it might be 
which held him captive, and to convey 
him to America, “If his family, added 
she, could take the journey, it is easy to 
judge what his happiness would be ; but 
if that could cause any obstacle, or any 
delay, we entreat you not to think of us; 
we will be much less unhappy when we 
shall know he is with you.” 

M. Beauchet had been commissioned 
by my mother to deliver her letters to 
Messieurs Brissot and Roland. He was 
received by Brissot with a circumspec- 
tion which expressed itself in obscure 
sentences. He wished, said he, that it 
might become possible to abandon the 
citoyenne Lafayette to the ardor of the 
sentiment which animated her. M. Ro- 
land appeared affected, and replied im- 
mediately :— 

“Thave placed, Madame,” said he to 
her, “ your touching demand before the 
Committee. I ought however to observe, 
that it does not appear to me prudent for 
a person of your name totravel in France, 
on account of the unpleasant impressions 
which are at this moment attached to it. 
But circumstances may change. I advise 
you to wait for them, and I will be the 
first to seize upon them.” 

My mother thanked him immediately 
by a letter, in which she said :— 


“‘T thank you, sir, for the ray of hope 
that you cause to spring up in my heart, 
unaccustomed for so long a time to this 
feeling. Nothing can add to what I owe 
tomy parole, and to the administrators 
who trust in it. Excess of misfortune 
could not give me the thought of depart- 
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ing from it; but your letter renders 
this duty a little more supportable, and I 
begin already to feel something of that 
gratitude which I promised you if you 
could obtain for me my liberty, that I 
might be restored to the one I love, and 
enjoy some consolation in offering it to 
him, 
‘“NOAILLES LAFAYETTE.” 

For three months my mother had no 
news of my father. The papers had 
announced his removal to Wesel from 
Spandau; then they spoke of him no 
more. She conceived the idea of writ- 
ing to the Duke of Brunswick an open 
note, in which she addressed herself to 
the Generalissimo of the combined armies, 
entreating him to make arrangements by 
which she could obtain news of him 
through the French army. She wrote, 
in sending this note to M. Servan, Minis- 
ter of War:— 


“T have not the honor of being ac- 
quainted with you, sir, nor doI know of 
you sufficiently to judge what regard in- 
nocence and misfortune have with you. 
For three months I have had no news of 
my husband, prisoner of the enemies of 
France. I do not come to demand his 
right to the esteem and interest of his 
fellow-citizens. What the entire life of 
the most incorruptible defender of liberty 
does not obtain, a wife’s tears cannot 
procure, 

** But I present to your pity my person- 
al claims, and I beseech you to be so kind 
as to forward the annexed and unsealed 
note to the Generalissimo of the Com- 
bined Armies. 

‘* My gratitude is the only reward I can 
offer you for this service. 

** NOAILLES LAFAYETTE.” 


It was again M. Beauchet who took 
it upon himself to carry the letter. On 
his arrival M, Servan was no longer Min- 
ister, and it was to M. Pache, his successor 
that he was obliged to deliver it. The 
latter refused to take charge of the note, 
which M. Lebrun, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, who was present, was very will- 
ing to promise to forward to the Duke of 
Brunswick. They never received a reply. 
A short time after, M. Beauchet returned 
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to Chavaniac, to advise my mother to 
write to the King of Prussia, asking for my 
father’s liberty. Mr. Morris, Minister of 
the United States to France, sent her a 
model of a letter, which seemed to her 
too humble; she refused to copy it. She 
believed it only necessary to speak to the 
King of Prussia of his honor, a qualifi- 
cation to which he had then some claims. 
This is what she wrote :— 


‘*SrrE :—The known justice of your 
majesty permits the wife of M. de Lafayette 
to address you, without failing in what she 
owes to the character of him she loves. 
I have always hoped, Sire, that you would 
respect virtue in every opinion, and would 
give to Europe the glorious example of it. 
In my terrible ignorance for five months 
of news of M. de Lafayette, I cannot 
plead his cause. But it seems to me that 
his enemies and I speak eloquently in his 
favor; the former through their crimes, 
the latter through the excess of her grief. 
They prove his virtue, and how much he 
is feared by the wicked; I show how 
much he is worthy of being loved. The 
former impose upon the glory of your 
majesty the necessity of not persecuting 
the same object as they; shall I be so 
happy as to offer to your generosity the 
joy of giving me life, by setting him at 
liberty ? 

‘Permit me, Sire, to indulge in this 
hope, and in that of owing you soon a 
suitable acknowledgment. 

‘““NOAILLES LAFAYETTE.” 


M. Beauchet only passed one day at 
Chavaniac. The news he brought was 
sad; it was the time of the King’s trial. 
We learned soon after his condemnation 
and death. Judge of the impression 
which this frightful event produced 
upon my mother; she was in a state of 
distraction. The particulars which M. 
Beauchet gave her of my grandmother 
and aunt de Noailles were precious to 
her. At that time they no longer dared 
to write by the post; there ensued nat- 
urally great difficulty in correspondence. 
It was a great privation not to be able 
to have news often of my grandmother 
and aunt de Noailles; my mother suffer- 
ed from this silence, 
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M. Roland had not forgotten his prom- 
ises, He had seized a favorable moment to 
obtain from the Committee a decision 
which revoked the order for the arrest of 
my mother. This liberty, which was given 
to her about the middle of December, 
was illusive ; for there remained the sur- 
veillance to which the late nobles were 
subjected; she could not leave the De- 
partment without express permission, 
But, released from her parole, she was 
not discouraged, and worked wita ardor 
to free herself from the fetters which 
still bound her. 

My mother wished that her son should 
leave France before she did. She be- 
feved at one time that he had embarked, 
from a letter from Bordeaux, in which 
M. Frestel had given her hope of it. But 
he found there too many obstacles, and 
brought my brother back to his family 
in Normandy, still resolved to profit by 
the first favorable moment to carry out 
my mother’s desire. Whilst she was in 
this uncertainty, so disturbing on ac- 
count of the dangers inseparable from 
such an attempt, she had to endure the 
sight of my aunt’s grief, from whom she 
had wished to conceal the departure of 
George, but who had learned it through 
an indiscretion, and who was in despair 
at it. They both kept silence upon so 
painful a subject, which continually occu- 
pied their thoughts, though they differed 
in their views. My mother found her- 
self also kept in France by pecuniary in- 
terests, not for herself or her children, 
from whom she was not separated, but 
she regarded it as a sacred duty to ad- 
mit, before expatriating herself, the 
claims of my father’s creditors. All that 
my aunt possessed was devoted to the 
benefit of her nephew. .. . 

In the mean time, M. Frestel, seeing 
the impossibility of leaving France, 
decided to bring my brother to Chava- 
niac. My mother received him with.a 
mixture of sorrow and joy, which threw 
her into a very excited state. M. Frestel 
described to her the insurmountable ob- 
stacles which occurred to prevent the ex- 
ecution of his plan, assuring her that he 
was ready to make other attempts if she 
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could furnish the means. Strength fail- 
ed her to decide on a second separation, 
and she consented to take my brother 
into the family. This return gave to my 
aunt and us a delight which formed a 
contrast to the trouble of my mother; 
and it was only at the end of several 
days that she experienced a little conso- 
lation in seeing us all together with her. 

M. Roland had left the ministry. 
This was areal loss to my mother. She 
desired: greatly that her business should 
be attended to in Haute Loire, and in a 
confidential letter she had represented to 
him that she could not charge any one 
with her interests for fear of exposing her 
defenders. The successor of M. Roland 
decided against her; it was necessary to 
relinquish all proceedings and to content 
herself with registering her debts. 

Always occupied in seizing every occa- 
sion to serve my father, and having read 
in a paper a letter from the celebrated 
Klopstock, where the name of Lafayette 
was mentioned with kindness, my mo- 
ther conceived the idea of writing to 
him. She profited also by the departure 
of two Italian plasterers, who had per- 
mission to return home, to send off some 
letters. She wrote, with the advice of 
Mr. Morris, to the Princess of Orange, 
sister to the king of Prussia. It was re- 
pugnant to her at first, remembering the 
connection of our father, in ’87, with the 
Dutch patriots. She did not expect from 
her any kindness; however, in order to 
neglect nothing which could be tried, 
she decided to doit. So it was also that 
she wrote to M. de Lucchesini. 

She only received a reply from the 
Princess of Orange. The letter was po- 
lite, showing good-will, and without 
giving any positive hope, was calculated 
to cheer my mother, to whom it did 
a real good. 

We learned at the end of March the 
treason of Dumouriez. The Department 
on that occasion sent to examine the 
papers of all the late nobles. They found 
nothing suspicious in those of my mo- 
ther, In the mean time, the mission of 
the representative, Jean Baptiste La- 
Coste, gave occasion for new uneasiness. 
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He went through the Department, dis- 
tributing everywhere in profusion a 
pamphlet composed by himself against 
the Girondists, in which he said a great 
deal that was injurious to my father. 
He caused to be shot at Puy, under 
an ex post facto law, two young men 
who had refused to comply with the or- 
der of the Department. He had said in 
passing through Aurat that it was neces- 
sary to arrest my mother. In order to 
prevent the command for her arrest, she 
thought it expedient to go to him at 
Brioude. He received her politely. “TI 
have learned, Monsieur,” said she to 
him, “that it is in contemplation to im- 
prison all the late nobles on the occasion 
of the treason of M. Dumouriez. I come 
to declare to you that if in all circum- 
stances I have said I should be charmed 
to be security for M. de Lafayette, I can- 
not be so in any manner for his enemies. 
Besides, my life and death are matters of 
indifference to M. Dumouriez. They 
would do better to leave me in my re- 
treat. When they took me from it, they 
only caused pity on my account, and 
awakened the remembrance of many 
wrongs. I ask to be left with my chil- 
dren in the only situation which is sup- 
portable to me while their father is a 
captive of the enemies of France.” 
“ Citizen,” replied the representative, 
“these sentiments are worthy of you.” 
“T do not trouble myself,” said she, 
“to know if they are worthy of me—I de- 
sire only that they should be worthy of 
him.” 

M. Lacoste then said to her in\the 
gentlest manner, that it was only in con- 
templation to issue from the Department 
an order like that which was in force in 
Ardéche, where it was forbidden for more 
than three of the ex-nobles to meet to- 
gether, either on the promenades or in 
private houses. This project had no re- 
sult. 

The news from Paris caused continued 
agitation, The troubles were on the in- 
crease. Persecutions against the priests 
became more crue] in the Departments; 
several of them perished at Puy, one at 
Brioude. The Curate of Chavaniac was 
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arrested in the village; my mother did 
not despair of saving him. She applied 
to M. de Montfleury, from whom she had 
received already so much assistance, and 
who replied to her, that every time she 
sent to him an unfortunate to save, she 
would have a claim to his zeal and grati- 
tude. By dint of care, and the instruc- 
tions solicited by my mother, the curate 
was acquitted by a jury composed of 
peasants of Aurat—whose deliberations 
our friend M, Guintrande, surgeon, mayor 
of the commune, and appointed secretary, 
directed very adroitly. The judgment 
appeared so favorable that they did not 
dare to execute him at Brioude. My 
mother made some pretext for going im- 
mediately to that city. She found the 
affairs of the curate in a bad state. Some 
of his friends saw no other means than 
for him to take the constituticnal oath, 
others were intimidated, and many per- 
sons were evil disposed. Finally they 
had resolved to wait for advice from the 
Department before setting him at liberty. 
It was the surest way of ruining him. 
My mother took upon herself to delay 
the departure of the messenger who was 
to carry to Puy this decision, for she, 
feared the reply, and she did not give up 
the hope of changing the determination 
of the district. She succeeded in turn- 
ing the administrators who were favor- 
able to the idea of taking the oath. 

My mother dealt with each one skil- 
fully and energetically. The Curate was 
sent back to his home. In the most 
frightful times which followed that period, 
her conduct in that affair was made one 
of the principal charges against her. 

The events of the 3lst of May, which 
secured the triumph of the Terrorists, did 
not produce at first any change in our 
situation; but the news from Paris took 
from us all hope for the future. 

Towards the middle of June my 
mother received, through the medium of 
the United States Minister, two letters 
from my father: they were written in 
the dungeon of Magdebourg. The un- 
easiness they gave her as to his health, 
embittered the joy of receiving them. 
Her desire to leave France, in order to 
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join my father, was more violent than 
ever. She was not willing, however, to 
attempt to separate herself from my aunt, 
until she should have secured for her a 
comfortable position, and also the pay- 
ment.of some debts not registered. She 
wrote to. Mr, Morris on these two sub- 
jects, and offered to give up to him all 
her claims, if he would take it upon him- 
self to make some provision for her. He 
replied in the most generous manner, that 
he would furnish the necessary sum, 
adding, with delicacy, that he ran no risk, 
since, if cireumstances caused him to lose 
what he advanced, he knew the Ameri- 
cans would return it to him. M. Beau- 
chet determined with her the times for 
payment of the loan, Some of the money 
was appropriated in paying the creditors, 
whose claims had not been admitted, 
The rest was used for our daily expenses, 
conducted with rigid economy, for at 
that time we did not receive any income. 
We felt for Mr. Morris a gratitude pro- 
portioned to the immense service he had 
rendered us, 

At this time of the revolution, many 
wives of emigrants believed it necessary 
for the preservation of their children’s 
future, and their personal safety, to be 
divorced. My mother esteemed and even 
respected the virtue of several persons 
who thought it their duty to adopt this 
measure, but the delicacy of her con- 
science would not permit her to save her 
life by feigning an action contrary to 
the Christian law, even when that for- 
mality would not have deceived any 
one. 

Her feelings led her to enjoy every- 
thing that reminded her of my father. 
Whilst a few pious and loving women 
sought their safety in a pretended di- 
vorce, she did not address a demand, or 
present a petition, without experiencing 
satisfaction in commencing everything 
she wrote with these words: The wife 
of Lafayette. 

The end of the summer 1793 was very 
troubled; the resistance of Lyons gave 
some ray of hope. My mother foresaw 
the possibility of going to that city, and of 
finding there the means of leaving France, 
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But Lyons was taken, and hope was suc- 
ceeded by grief, caused by the crimes 
which devastated that unfortunate city. 
They spoke for a long time of selling 
my father’s property .at auction. They 
commenced with the mill at Langeac; 
my aunt came forward to purchase it, 
with her claim as a creditor. My mother 
accompanied her to Brioude, where the 
auction took place. She went to the 
district. ‘‘ Citizens,” said she, “I feel 
obliged to protest, before the sale which 
is going to take place, against the fla- 
grant injustice which is committed in ap- 
plying the laws of emigrants to him who, 
at this moment, is a prisoner of the ene- 
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mies of France. I demand an official 
certificate of protestation.” 

She was listened to with respect; 
some members even proposed to insert 
this protestation in the official report. 
“ No, citizens,” replied she; “ that might 
do you harm, and I should be very sorry 
for.it; it is not necessary to compromise 
one’s self to do a polite action, when it is 
not done to avoid an injustice, As to 
myself, who, thanks be to God! have 
never been accessory to any wrong, I 
cannot consent to be so in this case, by 
my silence, and I demand of you a sepa- 
rate certificate of my protestation.” They 
agreed to do what she desired. 


(To be continued.) 


os 


AFTER SALMON IN IRELAND.* 


We spend the evening hunting out our 
fishing-boxes, sorting flies, and trying 
casting-lines. The sky clears soon after 
sunrise. The keeper has been down 
early to examine the condition of -the 
water, and is waiting for us with his re- 
port on the rock outside the hall door 
after breakfast, 

There is no haste. The rivers are still 
coming down brown and thick, and 
though the floods run off rapidly there 
will be no fishing till towards noon. We 
look about us, and the rock on which we 
are standing is itself a curiosity. The 
surface of it has been ground as smooth 
asatable. In the direction of the val- 
ley, and crossing the lines of cleavage, it 
is grooved by the ice-plane which has 
passed over it. The pebbles brought 
down.from the hills and bedded in the 
under surface of the glacier have cut into 
the stone like chisels, and have left marks 
which the rain of unnumbered years has 
failed to erase. Such is the modern 
theory, which is accepted as absolutely 
proved, because we are at present unable 
to conceive any other agency by which 
the effect could have been brought about, 
Yet the inability to form another hypo- 


* From “A Fortnight in Kerry,” in 
Fraser’s Magazine, 


thesis may arise, it is at least possible, 
from limitations in ourselves, and attends 
as a matter of course every generally re- 
ceived scientific conjecture. The theory 
of epicycles was once considered to be 
proved, because no other explanation 
would then be offered of the retrogres- 
sion of the planets; and when we con- 
sider the fate of so many past philoso- 
phies, accepted in their time as certain, 
and made the ridicule of later genera- 
tions, misgivings obtrude themselves that 
even the glavier theory a hundred years 
hence may have gone the way of its pre- 
decessors, and that the ice may have be- 
come as mythical as the footprints of the 
fairies, 

But the rock has a later and more hu- 
man interest. The fortunate Englishman 
to whom at the close of the seventeenth 
century these vast estates passed by con- 
fiscation, was contented to leave the 
heads of the old families shorn of their 
independence, but still ruling as his re- 
presentatives on the scene of their ancient 
dominions. So matters continued for 
more than a century. The O’s and the 
Mac's retained their place even under the 
penal laws; and the absentee landlord 
was contented with his rent, and asked 
no questions, A change came after the 
Union, The noble owner of the Ken- 
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mare mountains awoke to the value and 
perhaps to the responsibilities of his in- 
heritance. He prepared to draw his con- 
nection. closer with it, and to resume 
the privileges which had been too long 
spared. Macfinnan Dhu, the black Mac- 
finnan, the predecessor of Morty, was 
then ruling at Derreen. The lord of the 
soil, to soften the blow which he was 
about to administer, sent Macfinnan a 
present of wine, which arrived duly from 
London in a large hamper. Macfinnan 
carried it to the top of the rock on which 
we were standing, called up every Irish 
curse which hung in song or prose in the 
recollection of the valley, on the intrud- 
ing stranger who was robbing the Celt 
of the land of his fathers. At each im- 
precation he smashed a bottle on the 
stone, and only ceased his litany of ven- 
geance when the last drop had been spilt 
of his infernal libation. Such is the story 
on the spot: true or false, who can tell? 
My host said that in the unusual heat of 
the summer before last, the turf which 
covers the side of the rock had shrunk a 
foot or two beyond its usual limits, and 
that fragments of broken bottles were 
indisputably found there; but whether 
they were the remains of Macfinnan’s 
solemnity or were the more vulgar relics 
of a later drinking bout, we are left to 
our own conjecture. 

But I must introduce my readers to 
the keeper, who is a prominent person 
at Derreen. He is a Scot from Aber- 
deen, by name Jack Harper, descendant 
it may be of the Harper who called 
“time ” over the witches’ caldron, but 
himself as healthy a piece of humanity as 
ever stood six feet in his stockings, or 
stalked a stag upon the Grampians. He 
was imported as a person not to be influ- 
enced by the ways and customs of the 
country. The agent, however, forgot to 
import a wife along with him. It was 
not in nature that a handsome young 
fellow of twenty-five should remain the 
solitary occupant of his lodge, and he 
soon found an Irish lassie who was not 
unwilling to share it with him, Jack was 
a Protestant, and obstinate in his way, 
and declined the chapel ceremonial, but 


the registrar at Kenmare settled the 
legal part of the business. The priest 
arranged the rest with the wife, and a 
couple of children clinging to the skirts 
of Jack’s kilt showed in face and 
figure the double race from which they 
had sprung: the boy thick-limbed, yel- 
low-haired, with blue eyes and a strong 
Scotch accent, which he had caught from 
his father, while the girl, with dark skin, 
soft brown curls, and features of refined 
and exquisite delicacy, showed the blood 
of the pure Celt of Kerry, unspoilt by 
infiltration from Dane or Norman. Be- 
ing alone in his creed in the valley, Jack 
attends chapel, though holding the pro- 
ceedings there in some disdain. He does 
not trouble himself about confession, but 
he pays the priest his dues, and the 
priest in turn he tells me is worth a doz- 
en watchers to him. If his traps are 
stolen on the mountains, or a salmon is 
made away with on the spawning beds, 
he reports his grievances at the chapel, 
and the curses of the Church are at his 
service. Religion down here means right 
and wrong, and materially, perhaps, not 
much besides. 

But the morning is growing on. Iam 
left in Jack’s hands for the day, my host 
having business elsewhere. He takes 
charge of rod and landing net, slings a 
big basket on his back, and whistling his 
dogs about him, and with a short pipe in 
his mouth, he leads the way down the 
drive to the gate. We halt on the bridge 
of the little river, but a glance at the 
bridge pool shows that we shall do no 
good there. The water is still muddy 
and thick, and not a fish will move in it 
for two hours at least. We must go to 
the second river where the mountain 
floods are first intercepted by a lake: in 
this the dirt settles, and leaves the stream 
that runs out of it to the sea compara- 
tively clear. We have a mile and a half 
to walk, and I hear on the way what 
Jack has to tell about the place and peo- 
ple. Before the famine the glen had 
been densely inhabited, and had suffered 
terribly in consequence. Ruined cot- 
tages in all directions showed where hu- 
man creatures had once multiplied like 
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rabbits in a warren. Miles upon miles 
of unfinished roads, now overgrown with 
gorse, were monuments of the efforts 
which had been made to find them in 
work and food. But the disaster was 
too great and too sudden and too uni- 
yersal to be so encountered. Hundreds 
died, and hundreds more were provided 
with free passages to America, and the 
valley contains but a fourth of its old in- 
habitants, Its present occupants are now 
doing well. There are no signs of po- 
verty among them. They are tenants at 
will, but so secure is the custom of the 
country that they have no fear of dispos- 
session, An English political economist 
had once suggested that they should be 
all got rid of, and the glen be turned in- 
toa deer forest. But the much-abused 
Irish proprietors are less inhuman than 
the Scotch, and here at least there is no 
disposition to outrage the affection with 
which the people cling to their homes, 
There is, however, no wish among them 
to return to the old state of things. 
When a tenant dies his eldest son suc- 
ceedshim. The brothers emigrate where 
friends are waiting for them in America, 
and they carry with them a hope, not al- 
ways disappointed, of returning when 
they have a balance at the bank, and can 
stock a farm in the old country on their 
own account. 

We pass a singular mound covered 
with trees at the road side, with a se- 
cluded field behind it, sprinkled over with 
hawthorns. The field is the burying- 
place of the babies that die unbaptized, 
unconsecrated by the Church but hal- 
lowed by sentiment, and treated seem- 
ingly with more reverence than the ne- 
glected graveyard. The mound is circu- 
lar, with sloping sides twenty feet high, 
and sixty feet in diameter at the top. 
It is a rath, of which there are ten or 
twelve in the glen, and many more in 
other parts of Kerry. This one has never 
been opened, being called the Fairy’s 
house, and is protected by superstition ; 
another like it, at the back of Derreen, 
has been cleared out, and can be entered 
without difficulty, The outer wall must 
have been first built of stone. The inte- 
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rior was then divided into narrow com- 
partments, ten or twelve feet long by 
five feet broad, each with an air-hole 
through the wall, and communicating 
with one another by low but firmly con- 
structed doors. Massive slabs were laid 
at the top to form a roof, and the whole 
structure was finally covered in with 
turf. They were evidently houses of 
some kind, though when built or by 
whom is amystery. Human remains are 
rarely found in any of them, and whe- 
ther these chambers were themselves 
occupied, or whether they were merely 
the cellars of some lighter building of 
timber and wicker-work raised above 
them, is a point on which the antiquari- 
ans are undecided. Whatever they were, 
however, they are monuments of some 
past age of Irish history; and the stone 
circles and gigantic pillars standing wild 
and weird in the gorges of the moun- 
tains, are perhaps the tombs of the. race 
who lived in them. No one knows at 
present, for Derreen lies out of the line 
of tourists. By and by, when the feel- 
ing of respect for burial-places, however 
ancient, which still clings to Kerry, has 
been civilized away, the tombs will be 
broken into and searched, and then, as 
elsewhere, the curious antiquary will find 
golden torques and armlets among the 
crumbling bones of the chiefs of the age 
of Ossian. 

But here we are at the river; we have 
passed two salt lagoons, surrounded with 
banks of reeds, which are the haunts in 
winter of innumerable wild fowl, and 
even now are dotted over with broods of 
flappers which have been hatched among 
the flags, At the top of the farther of 
these we cross a bridge where the river 
enters it, for the wind is coming from 
the other side, and is blowing three-quar- 
ters of a gale. We follow the bank for 
half a mile, where the water is broken 
and shallow, and the salmon pass through 
without resting. Then turning the an- 
gle of a rock, we come to a pool a quar- 
ter of a mile long, terminating in a cir- 
cular basin eighty yards across, out of 
which the water plunges through a nar- 
row gorge. 
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The pool has been cut through a peat 
bog, and the greater part of it is twenty 
feet deep. A broad fringe of water-lilies 
lines the banks, leaving, however, an 
available space for throwing a fly upon 
between them. This is the great resting- 
place of the fish on their way to the lake 
and the upper river, The water is high, 
and almost flowing over on the bog. 
The wind catches it fairly, tearing along 
the surface and sweeping up the crisp 
waves in white clouds of spray. The 
party from the yacht was before us, but 
they are on the wrong side, trying vainly 
to send their flies in the face of the south- 
wester, which whirls their casting lines 
back over their heads. They have caught 
a peal or two, and one of them reports 
that he was broken by a tremendous fish 
at the end of the round pool. Jack di- 
rects them to a bend higher up, where 
they will find a second pool as good as this 
one, with a more favorable slant of wind, 
while I put my rod together and turn 
over the leaves of my fly-book. Among 
the marvels of art and nature I know no- 
thing equal to a salmon-fly. It resem- 


bles no insect, winged or unwinged, 
which the fish can have seen. A shrimp, 
perhaps, is the most like it, if. there are 
degrees in utter dissimilarity. Yet every 
river is supposed to have its favorite 


flies. Size, color, shape, all are peculiar. 
Here vain tastes prevail for golden phea- 
sant and -blue and crimson parroqueet. 
There the salmon are as sober as Qua- 
kers, and will look at nothing but drabs 
and browns. Nine parts of this are 
fancy, but there is still a portion of truth 
in it. Bold hungry fish will take any- 
thing in any river; shy fish will undoubt- 
edly rise and splash at a stranger's fly, 
while they will swallow what is offered 
them by-any one who knows their ways. 
It may be something in the color of the 
water; it may be something in the color 
of the banks: experience is too uniform 
to allow 'the fact itself to be questioned. 
Under Jack’s direction, I select small 
flies about the size of green drakes: one 
a sombre -gray; with silver twist about 
him, a claret hackle, a mallard wing, 
streaked faintly on the lower side with 
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red and blue, The drop fly is still dark. 
er, with purple legs and olive green wings 
and body. 

We move to the head of the pool and 
begin to cast in the gravelly shallows, on 
which the fish lie to feed in a flood, a few 
yards above the deep water, A white 
trout or two rise, and presently I am fast 
in something which excites momentary 
hopes. The heavy rod bends to the butt, 
A yard or two of line runs out, but a few 
seconds show that it is only a large trout 
which has struck at the fly with his tail, 
and has been hooked foul. He cannot 
break me, and I do not care if he escapes, 
so I bear hard upon him, and drag him 
by main force to the side, where Harper 
slips the net under his head, and the next 
moment he is on the bank. Two pounds 
within an ounce or so, but clean run from 
the sea, brought up by last night’s flood, 
and without a stain of the bog-water on 
the pure silver of his scales. He has dis- 
turbed the shallow, so we move a few 
steps down, 

There is an alder bush on the opposite 
side, where the strength of the river is 
running, It isa long cast. The wind is 
blowing so hard that I can scarcely keep 
my footing, and the gusts whirl so un- 
steadily that I cannot. hit the exact spot, 
where if there is a salmon in the neigh- 
borhood he is lying. 

The line flies out straight at last, but I 
have now thrown a few inches too far; 
my tail fly is in the bush, dangling across 
an overhanging bough, An impatient 
movement, a jerk, or a straight pull, and 
I am “hung up,” as the phrase is, and 
delayed for half an hour at least. Hap- 
pily there is a lull in the storm. I shake 
the point of the rod. The vibration runs 
along the line; the fly drops softly like 
a leaf upon the water—and as it floats 
away something turns heavily, and 4 
huge brown back is visible for an instant 
through a rift in the surface. But the 
line comes home. He was an old stager, 
as we could see by his color, no longer 
ravenous as when fresh from the salt wa- 
ter. He was either lazy and missed the 
fly, or it was not entirely to» his mind, 
He was not.touched, and we drew back 
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to consider. ‘‘ Over him again while he 
is angry,” is the saying in some rivers, 
and I have known it to answer where 
the fish feed greedily. But it will not 
do here; we must give him time; and 
we turn again to the fly book. When a 
salmon rises at a small fly, as if he meant 
business yet fails to take it, the rule is to 
try another of the same pattern, a size 
larger. This too, however, just now 
Jack thinks unfavorably of. The salmon 
is evidently a very large one, and will 
give us enough to do if we hook him. 
He therefore, as one precaution, takes off 
the drop fly, lest it catch in the water- 
lilies. He next puts the knots of the 
casting line through a severe trial; re- 
places an unsound joint with a fresh link 
of gut, and finally produces out of his hat 
a “hook ”—he will not call it a fly—of 
his own dressing. It is like a parti- 
colored father-long-legs, a thing which 
only some frantic specimen of orchid ever 
seriously approached, a creature whose 
wings were two strips of the fringe of a 
peacock’s tail, whose legs descended from 
blue jay through red to brown, and ter- 
minated in a pair of pink trailers two 
inches long. Jack had found it do, and 
he believed it would do for me. And so 
it did. I began to throw again six feet 
above the bush, for a salmon often shifts 
his ground after rising, One cast—a 
second—another trout rises, which we 
receive with an anathema, and drag the 
fly out of his reach, The fourth throw 
there is a swirl like the wave which 
arises under the blade of an oar, a sharp 
sense of hard resistance, a pause, and 
then a rush for the dear life. The wheel 
shrieks, the line hisses through the rings, 
and thirty yards down the pool the great 
fish springs madly six feet. into the air, 
The hook is firm in his, upper jaw; he 
had not shaken its hold, for the hook had 
gone into the bone—pretty subject of de- 
light for a reasonable man, an editor of a 
magazine, and a would-be philosopher, 
turned fifty! The enjoyments of the un- 
reasoning part of us cannot be defended 
On grounds of reason, and experience 
shows that men who are all logic and 
morals, and have nothing of the animal 
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left in them, ate poor creaturés after 
all, 

Any way I defy philosophy with a 
twenty-pound salmon fast hooked, and a 
pool right ahead four hundred yards long, 
and half full of water-lilies. ‘‘ Keep him 
up the strame,” shrieked'a Paddy, who, 
on the screaming of the wheel, had flung 
down his spade in the turf bog’ and 
rushed up to see the sport. “Keep him 
up the strame, your honor—bloody wars! 
you'll lost him else.” We were at fault, 
Jack and I. We did not understand why 
down stream was particularly dangerous, 
and Pat was too eager and too busy 
swearing to explain himself. Alas, his 
meaning became soon but too intelligible. 
T had overtaken the fish on the bank, and 
had wheeled in the line again; but he 
was only collecting himself for a fresh 
rush, and the next minute it seemed as 
if the bottom had been knocked out of the 
pool and an ‘opening made into infinity. 
Round flew the wheel again ; fifty yards 
were gone in as many seconds, the 
rod was bending double, and the line 
pointed straight down, ‘straight ‘as if 
there was a lead at the end of it, and un- 
limited space in which to sink. “ Ah, 
didn’t I tell you so?” said Pat; “‘ what 
will we do now?” Too late Jack re- 
membered that fourteen feet down at the 
bottom of that pool lay the stem of a 
fallen oak, below which the water had 
made a clear channel. The fish had 
turned under it, and whether he was 
now up the river or down, or where he 
was, who could tell? He stopped at 
last. “ Hold him-hard,” said Jack, hurl- 
ing off his clothes, and while I was spec- 
ulating whether it would be possible to 
drag him back the way that he had gone, 
his pink body flashed from behind me, 
bounded off the bank with a splendid 
header and disappeared. He was under 
for a quarter of a minute; when he rose 
he had the line in his hand, between the 
fish and the tree. 

“All right!” he sputtered, swimming 
with the other hand to the bank and 
scrambling up. ‘Run the rest of the 
line off the reel and out through the 
rings.” He had divined by a brilliant 
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instinct the only remedy for our situa- 
tion. The thing was done, fast as Pat 
and I could ply our fingers. The loose 
end was drawn round the log, and while 
Jack was humoring the fish with his 
hand, and dancing up and down the bank 
regardless of proprieties, we had carried 
it back down the rings, replaced it on 
the wheel, wound in the slack, and had 
again command of the situation. 

The salmon had played his best stroke. 
It had failed him, and he now surrender- 
ed like a gentleman. A mean-spirited 
fish will go to the bottom, bury himself 
in the weeds, and sulk. Ours set his 
head toward the sea, and sailed down 
the length of the pool in the open water 
without attempting any more plunges, 
As his strength failed he turned heavily 
on his back, and allowed himself to be 
drawn to the shore. The gaff was in his 
side, and he was ours, He was larger 
than we had guessed him. Clear run he 
would have weighed twenty-five pounds. 
The fresh water had reduced him to 
twenty-two, but without softening his 
muscle or touching his strength. 

The fight had tired us all. If middle 
age does not impair the enjoyment of 
sport, it makes the appetite for it less vo- 
racious, and a little pleases more than a 
great deal. I delight in a mountain walk 
when I must work hard for my five brace 
of grouse. I see no amusement in daw- 
dling over a lowland moor where the packs 
are as thick as chickens in a poultry-yard. 
I like better than most things a day with 
my own dogs in scattered covers, when 
I know not what may rise, a woodcock, 
an odd pheasant, a snipe in the outlying 
willow-bed, and perhaps a mallard or a 
teal. A hare or two falls in agreeably 
when the mistress of the house takes an 
interest in the bag. I detest battues and 
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hot corners, and slaughter for slaughter's 
sake. I wish every tenant in England 
had his share in amusements, which in 
moderation are good for us all, and was 
allowed to shoot such birds or beasts as 
were bred on his own farm, any clause in 
his lease to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Anyhow I had had enough of salmon 
fishing for the day. We gave the rod 
and the basket to Pat to carry home, the 
big fish which he was too proud to con- 
ceal flapping on his back. Jack and I 
ate our luncheon and smoked our pipes 
beside the fall, and Jack, before we went 
home, undertook to show me the lake. 
The river followed the bend of the valley. 
We took a shorter cut over a desolate 
and bare piece of mountain, and as we 
crossed the ridge we found ourselves sud- 
denly in the luxuriant softness of a min- 
iature Killarney. The lake was scarcely 
a mile in length, but either the wood- 
cutters had been less busy there, or na- 
ture had repaired the havoc that they 
had made. Half a dozen small islands 
were scattered on it, covered with arbu- 
tus and holly. The rocks on one side 
fell in grand precipices to the water. At 
the end was the opening of Glanmore 
valley, with its masses of forest, its eme- 
rald meadows and cooing wood-pigeons, 
and bright, limpid river reaches, For its 
size there is no more lovely spot in the 
south of Ireland than Glanmore. It 
winds among the mountains for six miles 
beyond the lake, closed in at the extre- 
mity with the huge mass of Hungry Hill, 
from the top of which you look down 
upon Berehaven. Here too the idea of 
sport pursued us—stray deer wandered 
over now and then from Glengariff—and 
my companion had stories of mighty bags 
of woodcocks made sometimes there 
when the snow was on the hills. 
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Written at Day-Dawn, 


WRITTEN AT DAY-DAWN., 


Wao could have thought the world would be awake 
In such short space, seeing an hour ago 

How dark it was; that yonder cloud could take 
Such glory on her skirts, scarlet and snow, 

With stripes of saffron broadening all along— 

Better than I can make them in my song. 


So doth the heavy darkness which we take 
‘Sometimes about us, suddenly depart ; 
There cometh in it just a little break 
At first, whereby there stealeth to the heart 
A shadowy gleam of half-reluctant light, 
Then more, till by and by all getteth bright. 


Sitting beside my window this sweet hour, 
And seeing all things into newness burst, 
I somehow have got nearer to the Power 
That made the world, and made the light at first; 
And all my fears about that long, long night 
That cometh on so soon, have vanished quite. 


Moreover, I have learned to hold Him wise 
Who useth all his good, as freely given: 
Seeing the poor plain flower unclose her eyes, 
And turn her face to take the kiss of heaven, 
As if she knew that to her needful light, 
Infinite Pity had bound fast her right, 


Could the great world have turned herself about 
In the embracing cradle of the air, 
To hail the rising of her sun, without 
The intervention of His special care, 
Who called her out of chaos and old night, 
Saying, Let there be light, and there was light! 


O Soul! sit thou no more in sad misease, 

As if that thou apart from Him couldst dwell; 
The cloud thou fearest so, his chamber is, 

And each new morn a separate miracle, 
Can poverty, then, thy estate make dim— 
Hast thou not everything in having Him? 


—_-+o 
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Joust as we of the metropolis had be- 
come thoroughly disgusted and heart- 
sickened by one of the most protracted 
and noisome newspaper controversies that 
ever stirred up the dirtiest waters of New 
York journalism, an announcement was 
made. in a Chicago daily paper that came 
like a pure, refreshing, propitious breeze 
setting in from the West. This paper, 
described by a contemporary as “lively, 
trenchant, vigorous and independent,” and 
already known as a hard hitter of hoary and 
respectable evils, proved again its inde- 
pendence, to say nothing. of any higher 
quality, in stating its deliberate intention 
hereafter to be the representative solely 
of ‘‘the saving forces of society,” to 
strenuously uphold those things which 
“good men love and bad men hate.” 
** We,” says the editor, ‘‘ firmly, undoubt- 
ingly, and hopefully believe in God and the 
immortal life. We believe in the respon- 
sibility which rests upon every human 
creature to do his utmost. to make this 
world better and happier, in view of that 
life.” With this conviction he declares 
that from this time henceforth the paper 
shall not contain a line that any father 
may not read to his child of years enough 
to comprehend its import, and that any 
lady, no matter of what tender sensibility, 
may not enjoy. Prize-fights shall not be 
reported, except to be condemned; the 
space usually allotted to such reports to 
be given to the discussion of ways and 
means of making prize-fighting impossible 
by teaching those who practise it to leave 
off fighting and learn to be men. The 
paper will avoid, as much as possible, 
the reporting of law eases involving im- 
pure and disgusting details, touching di- 
voree and the like ; the space thus reserved 
to be devoted to such matter as will tend 
to promote the chastity and fidelity of 
both women and men. It will be the fast 
friend of manly sports and amusements, 
but the implacable foe of what corrupts 
the young or rots the already vicious: 
‘* No father whore son is dumped from a 
dray at his door at three o’clock in the 
morning, limp and insensible from drunken- 
ness; no father whose son, from loafing in 
disreputable places that newspapers are in 


the habit of mentioning with respect, has 
learned to be a tippler, a gambler, and an 
early disgrace to the family name; no 
mother whose daughter has lost her mental 
purity by the daily perusal of what ought 
never to meet any woman’s eye in a public 
journal, and has become a cause of pater- 
nal apprehension and alarm; no wife 
whose husband has forgotten her in his 
love of the criminal practices that the 
public journals are too apt to apologize 
for, and which they seem to justify; no 
friend of public peace and order, who la- 
ments the evident decay of public virtue; 
no friend of religion, who fears the decline 
of all faith, and the surrender of the race 
to the uses of the adversary—not one of 
these shall be able to say that, for any 
part of what they fear or regret,” this 
journal is to blame. 

Terse and brave that. The man is in 
earnest; and he knows something of his 
mother-tongue. All honor to the editor 
who has dared, in these days of degenerate 
journalism, of the sensational and the 
prurient, to publish a programme so noble 
in spirit and intent,—aye, and so difficult 
of realization. Here is, indeed, a practical 
Christianity. Of course the hounds are 
already on, the laugh is raised, the finger 
of scorn has been pointed; a thousand 
cynical eyes are searching the columns up 
and down for some trifling lapse, some 
welcome indication of Pharisaism. Yet 
this will not render ineffectual the sincere 
God-speed uttered everywhere by good 
men, who have at heart the reclamation 
of the press, the welfare of society. 
Though this one fail in the conflict, let us 
join with him in the wish that he will 
leave children “‘ who will take up the battle 
after him.” 

It is not alone that a single newspaper 
promises hereafter to be respectable. It 
is the quick sympathy extended, from al- 
most every side, toward the attempt; and 
the encouragement thus given all who, 
though some in stations less command- 
ing, are working conscientiously to the 
same end, We can recall instances where 
one carefully conducted newspaper has 
created in the community something like 
a distaste for the frivolous and contemp- 
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tible in journalism, And we have known 
at least one local reporter, who, in the pre- 
paraticn of his daily ‘‘ column,” never 
forgot that every word he wrote would 
that same evening be lovingly scanned by 
mother and sisters and younger brothers, 
in the sacred circle of his own home. 
Thank Heaven! there are others beside him 
of Chicago who are doing their big or little 
best to dignify their calling, and perform 
their Master’s work, even in the drudgery 
of the daily newspaper. 


AND it és drudgery, of a truth—and none 
the less so to the poor fellow whose daily 
“reports” are often the life of a paper, 
and to whom it is so much easier to follow 
in the old, beaten reportorial tracks than to 
mark out a new and purer pathway for 
himself. He lounges around to the police 
station in the evening, to learn the latest 
news in Weequahick. The police lieuten- 
ant, arousing from his vigilant somnolence, 
imparts the unwelcome intelligence of ‘‘ all 
quiet.” No murders for a week, not even 
a respectable stabbing affray. To be sure, 
two or three children have ‘‘ mysteriously 
disappeared ;” and turned up again safe 
and sound (the more’s the pity) in subur- 
ban sand-banks, or remote mud-puddles ; 
but the rest is all ‘‘ drunk and breach,” 
“drunk and breach,” down the long col- 
umn of committals. Still the insatiate 
public craves excitement, and if there is 
no first-class sensation on hand, the next 
best thing is a ‘‘ spicy paragraph.” So 
the usual entry ‘‘ Tuesday, P.M., 11.45, 
Patrick Manahan ; brick-layer; 24; Ire- 
land; Miles’s Alley; No. 36 Slum street; 
D. and B. ; O’Donahue; Wit. : officer,” is 
transformed into a jaunty account of how 
a festive young mason, aged 24, rejoicing 
in the cognomen of Patrick Manahan, and 
hailing from the green Isle of Erin, last 
night, upon the occurrence of a domestic 
event of great concern and gratulation, 
stood treat at all the saloons in the neigh- 
borhood, and ended somewhere near mid- 
night by getting gloriously tight. Many 
of his compagnons de voyage, being in an 
equally jolly condition, cheerfully accepted 
his invitation to pay their respects to the 
new born ‘‘ son-an-’eir.” On their way to 
Patrick’s residence in Miles’s Alley, the 
Procession passed through Slum street, 
where, seized by a spirit of pardonable 
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playfulness; they celebrated the joyful 
occasion by throwing brickbats at the 
windows and doors of the inhabitants. 
The latter naturally poked their heads 
out of the windows to discover what 
might the matter be, and propounded un- 
availing conundrums to their assailers. 
The disturbance called to the spot the 
always active and vigilant roundsman, 
O’Donahue, of the Fifth Precinct, who suc- 
ceeded in arresting the hilarious Manahan, 
the remainder of the party being just sober 
enough to scamper out of the reach of the 
policeman. Too much tangle-leg had done 
its work for Patrick, who was with dif- 
ficulty propelled to the station - house, 
where, still good-humored, he generously 
invited the officer in charge to join him 
in a drink at Schnapps’s well-known sa- 
loon across the street, in honor of the afore- 
said ‘‘son-an-eir”. The invitation was 
gracefully declined, and Patrick was fur- 
nished lodgings for the night in No. 8. The 
happy father was soon wrapt in slumbers 
soft, and thus ended the celebration. 

That is the professional and easy way of 
doing it; the kind of thing an intelligent 
public is supposed to enjoy, and which 
gives the reporter a limited but appreciable 
reputation as a wit. His column is filled 
out; he has sprinkled in his ‘spice; ” 
he has won favor at the station-house. 
Henceforth Roundsman O’Donahue is his 
friend, and will walk half a mile, any 
night, to give the Weeqguahick Poker’s re- 
porter an item which shall fill with remorse 
the soul of the local grubber of the rival Pi- 
per. Tobe sure ‘‘ the celebration” did not 
end there. The reporter has not told how 
felt the jolly bricklayer when he woke from 
his slumbers soft in No. 8, the next morn- 
ing; nor has he recorded what sort of a 
night poor Biddy Manahan had of it, with 
her new-born babe, at No. 36 Slum street, 
sixth story back. And he may not imagine 
what a delusion and a snare are his good- 
natured euphemisms—whereby it appears 
such an amiable weakness in Mr. Manahan 
to make a beast of himself on such a joyful 
occasion. 

All honor to the editor, we said. All 
honor, too, to the reporter who, while not 
lacking in sympathy for the offender, never 
speaks of drunkenness as a funny thing, 
nor adorns with badinage the record of a 
crime. 
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Now that the critics have all had the‘: 
say, shall we stroll up the wide stairway, 
apast those sombre suits of armor (that 
look, as to the joints, for all the world as 
if they had walked out of Mrs. Jarley’s 
wax-work show), and into the rooms of 
the Academy ; shall we wander here and 
there, and, without pinning our faith to 
what has been written about them (*‘ you 
know who the critics are,” said Mr. Pho- 
bus), do as we used to do when we were 
children and looked over the great illus- 
trated Bible, and cried ‘‘ This is mine,” 
covering the prettiest pictures with little 
palms ; shall we in a lazy sort of an un- 
critical way make selections for that rare 
gallery—of walls unreal, but of pictures 
actual and manifold—to which we are 
always bringing princely additions costing 
nothi:.;, but affording infinite comfort and 
delight ? 

But do not let us pass too hastily 
through the corridor where are those 
always picturesque etchings of Mrs. 
Greatorex, and the engravings formed of 
that fine partnership of Hennessy and 
Linton, and some fresh seaside sketches, 
and a bevy of Winslow Homer’s studies, and 
we know not what all—save that dreamy 
Twilight in Normandy, which goes at once 
into the order book, of course, to hang 
ever after in Our Gallery. From the 
North Room we take, if nothing else, 
Edward Moran’s Virginia, near Fortress 
Monroe, with the wind going almost visi- 
bly over the sea-shore reeds and grasses, 
making them lean and point out its myste- 
rious pathway; and in the East Room 
Brevoort’s Chilly Winds of Autumn, 
with the great bands of shadow and 
sunlight, the clouds scurrying across 
the sky, the sentinel poplars, and the 
gloom settling about the little farmhouse 
half hidden by the rise of the hill; and 
Knight’s Veteran, in faded blue coat, and 
patched pantaloons, with the grave old 
face, the fine mouth pinched, the meek 
upward look of the down-slanted face, 
and the boy by his side ; and here too is 
the wise, sweet, womanly face of the poet, 
whom we almost thought we should never 
see nor hear more, but to whom the Day- 
Dawn (of which she wrote) has come 
again, to grow brighter and brighter, let 
us hope. In the South Room (where 
every one praises Ames’ masterly portraits), 


we take Bierstadt’s Sierra Nevadas, full 
of the poetry of water and cloud, and 
tree and mountain, and 8. R. Gifford’s 
Tivoli; in the West Room Staigg’s Marca- 
nina, and the two children asleep under 
the bushes, ‘‘ half in the sunshine and 
half in the shade,” with their pretty 
limbs lying loosely about, the doll in its 
wagon asleep too, all safe under the watch- 
ful eye of Towser—this (by Reinhart) the 
charmingest little thing of the kind in the 
whole exhibition. 

But there is a portrait in the Sculpture 
Room without which Our Gallery would 
miss somewhat—a face of tenderness and 
thought ; a man’s, but gentle and shy as 
any woman’s—like the sweet soul that 
animated it. ‘‘Poor Kuntze,” they say, 
and sadly poor he was, as we know now, 
in this world’s goods ; though very rich in 
the wealth of a pure and unselfish heart, 
Some of his own work, in this very room, 
reminds us how he fell short of the ideal 
to which he aspired. Yet here he did not 
know this; and has he not gone where 
ideal and accomplishment are one ? 


How strange it seems that Charlotte 
Bronté, had she lived, would not have 
been, by any means, an ‘“‘ old woman” now 
—only about fifty-four years of age, in the 
full maturity of her intellect—might have 
been still sending out books, to compete 
with Gates Ajar, An Old-Fashioned Girl, 
Lothair, and the rest. Well, she ‘‘ holds her 
audience ” still, nevertheless ; there is only 
one other standard novel in equal demand 
with Jane Hyre in the New York Mercan- 
tile Library ; and what does our reader 
suppose that is?—none other than Miss 
Muloch’s John Halifax, Gentleman. 


WE happened, yesterday, to pick up a 
book illustrative of natural scenery and 
localities historically or otherwise inter- 
esting, along the banks of one of our prin- 
cipal rivers, A very peaceful, pretty book 
it was; just the kind to doze over on a 
drowsy summer afternoon. But in the 
midst of its placid gossip, our languid at- 
tention was aroused by a bitter sentence 
flung at Southern “ traitors.” It was a 
thunder-clap from a clear sky. How spite- 
ful and unnecessary and out of place 
seemed the allusion! But the book was 
written (a fact we had not noticed) during 
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the war. Had we read it then there would 
have seemed nothing strange or unusually 
severe about the thing. We might have 
heard and said “ bitterer” things then, a 
score of times in the day ; and it would all 
have been a mere matter of course ; a pa- 
triotic routine. 

And now the war itself is getting to be 
an old story. Allusions to its questions— 
once so potent and inspiring—fall dead. 
How many can remember its chronology ? 
The great names are as familiar as house- 
hold words, but it is difficult often to tell 
where and how they came to their ‘ sud- 
den making.” You see on the street, or in 
the restaurant or store, or you meet in 
some social gathering, a face you have 
been familiar with, in engravings, for 
years—a great general who, perhaps, has 
taken to building railroads, after an ap- 
prenticeship in tearing them up, or to in- 
suring lives after a grim experience in de- 
stroying them. Even if you remember 
when his name and authority rested like a 
mighty invisible influence upon long 
leagues of intrenched and army-covered 
hills; or the day when he won the famous 
victory ; still you will find it hard to recall 
the particulars of the campaign, or the 
exact position of the battle in the grand 
order of events. Already the record has 
grown somewhat dim. 

To be sure there are times when the 
recollection comes over us very freshly and 
strongly at sight of a tattered flag, a 
maimed soldier,—at sound of drum roll or 
bugle call,—on the recurrence of an anni- 
versary, public or private,—or when we go 
out (as we did lately) to cover with flowers 
the graves of our soldiers. When we have 
spoken of these graves can we still call the 
record dim? The record of these mounds, 
how eternally eloquent and bright! But 
it was only relatively that we used the 
term. The very grief that once here sob- 
bed out its agony has calmed in the lapse 
of years—has taken a modified but more 
enduring shape. 

And so it is with the war and its princi- 
ples. The details—many of them—are 
slipping from our memories, in the pres- 
sure of the present ; we do not get excited 
over the questions of slavery and State 
rights. We don’t make faces and shake 
our fists at our brethren of the South. In 
fact our minds are not frequently—never 
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violently —exercised with these subjects at 
all. What then! says our Demosthenic 
friend, are we thus soon forgetting ‘‘ the 
lessons of the conflict ;” have these treas- 
ures, has this blood been outpoured to so 
little purpose? God forbid! Is it no 
gain that the principles for which we did 
battle are now so widely acknowledged 
that argument on them is outgrown? Is 
it nothing, that out of the bitterness and 
passion and heroism has come just this 
simple, every-day, undemonstrative faith 
—this high vantage-ground for us and for 
our children ? 


THE custom of closing at three o’clock 
on Saturday afternoons throughout the 
months of June, July, and August, is 
quite generally observed in New York by 
the wholesale houses, and the principal 
retail establishments have of late years 
adopted the same rule. Some of the 
former, indeed, begin as early as May. 
The exceptions are more frequent among 
the retailers,as the temptation to keep 
open for the ‘ Saturday-night trade’ is often 
too strong. Throughout the year mechan- 
ics ‘* knock off” work an hour earlier than 
usual on the last afternoon of the week, 
In the country towns, however, this cus- 
tom of early closing—no less wise than 
beneficial—does not seem to meet with as 
much favor. If the heads of houses in 
some particular branch of business con- 
sent to the innovation, itis often not till 
after a series of meetings and discussions, 
in which the local press takes an influential 
part. The reform has to be fought for in- 
stead of being ungrudgingly accorded. It 
is looked upon as just a certain amount of 
money thrown out of the window. 

Of course it would not be worth while 
to horrify our excellent friend Ribbons by 
telling him that there are worse uses to 
which money may be put than throwing it 
out of the window; that it would be 
much better for him, for instance, to dis- 
pose of his entire fortune in that compar- 
atively innocent manner, than to let the 
love of it engross his soul, and make him, 
in any degree, that most contemptible and 
God-forsaken thing—a mean man; with 
no thought for his fellows save as to how 
much he can make out of them. He 
would set you down as an impracticable en- 
thusiast, a poor fanatic. Ribbons must be 
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reached by an argument addressed to his 
selfishness. If we measured tape in his 
store and wanted a little rest and recreation 
in the latter part of the week, we would 
appeal to him in some such fashion as 
this: ‘Dear old Skinflint,—beg pardon, 
we should say, Respected Employer,—now 
here we chaps have been working like 
dogs for you during the last few years, 
early and late, in season and out of season ; 
we've done our best by you, and we think 
you know it, although you’ve found fault 
‘ with us whenever you've got a chance, 
and you never said a pleasant word 
when we tried the hardest to please 
you. You never gave us a holiday, ex- 
cept when we got Mrs. Ribbons to plague 
and wheedle you into it; and we’ve had 
to keep behind the counter all the morn- 
ing on Washington’s birthday and Fourth 
of July; you’d have kept us in Christmas 
and New Year’s too, if we'd have stood it. 
But let bygones be bygones. What we’re 
after now is early closing on Saturdays, 
the whole summer through ; it’s just here 
—all work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy. If you want us to keep fresh, and 
cheerful, and healthy ; if you want us to 
put our hearts into our work ; if you want 
us to look after your affairs just asif they 
were our own—do show some signs of in- 
terest in our health and happiness and 


prosperity. Don’t you see old Paperbox 
putting up his shutters over the way ? are 
you going to be the only screw in town? 
Come, be a man, and a brother, and a 
Christian ; and you'll find that, in the long 
run, it will pay.” 


Lone before these words are read, our 
readers will have heard of the death of 
Charles Dickens. This day, on which we 
write, we know only the meagre outlines 
of the event; the news is so unexpected, so 
startling, so very recent, that the strange- 
ness, the seeming impossibility of it, has 
not had time to wear away. It is bruited 
about the streets ; some one has shown us 
the manuscript copy of a brief telegram 
received to-day from England; we have 
seen in the window of some book-store a 
photograph of the familiar face, the frame 
hung with crape. ‘Is there no chance 
that it is a mistake?” we have asked,— 
‘*Not any,” the answer. Still, it seems 
so unreal—so hard to believe. No time 
now to write about him; to be critical 
concerning the man or his works. We 
only know, we only feel,—all of us who 
have grown to know and love him through 
his wondrous writings,—that we have lost 
a friend and a brother; and we are very 
sad at heart. Peerless Charley! ‘Good 
night, sweet prince! ’ 


0 ee 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS ABROAD. 


LonpDoN, May 25. 

THovucH the fashionable and artistic 
season is now at its height in London, the 
publishing season—always in advance of 
others—has passed its zenith, and the 
books issued during the past month are 
neither so numerous nor so important as 
those of the previous portion of the year. 
Light reading, suited to the summer 
months—tourists’ guides and travelling 
companions to every accessible part of the 
world—are now getting to be ‘‘in order ; ” 
books such as general readers call 
‘“heavy” are postponed till the late au- 
tumn or winter season calls people again to 
serious pursuits. The late publications are 
too miscellaneous for classification; a few 
of the more important may be mentioned 
as they occur to memory. About sia thou- 
sand copies of Lothair have been sold up 


to the present time, in the three-volume 
style, at the selling price of £1 11s. 6d, 
and the book is understood to have been 
a trade ‘‘ success,” though even at the es- 
timated rate of sale it is difficult to see 
how the large sum asserted on good au- 
thority to be paid for the copyright can 
ever be returned to the publishers. The 
book has been leniently treated by the 
critics, who have good-naturedly welcom- 
ed the return of an old friend to the lit- 
erary arena after a long absence ; but it is 
confessedly no advance on the writer's 
earlier efforts, and a second venture of the 
kind would stand comparatively little 
chance of a similar reception. Position 
and influence have much to do with crit- 
icism as exercised in the public journals, 
as Mr. Hepworth Dixon (now no longer in 
the editorial chair of the Atheneum) finds 
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in the hard measure dealt to his last sen- 
gational book, Free Russia, probably in it- 
self no better or worse than his former 
work, whose merits were hailed by a cho- 
rus of obsequious reviewers. 

On the favorite subject of Pre-historic 
Archeology a book with many claims to 
the notice of American students has ap- 
peared, under the quaint title of Flint 
Ohips, or Guide to Pre-historic Archeology, 
as illustrated in the Collections of the Black- 
more Museum at Salisbury. This in- 
stitution, it will be remembered, is due to 
the munificence of the founder, Mr. Black- 
more, a gentleman connected with the 
United States by business, who became 
the purchaser of the collection of antiqui- 
ties from the mounds of the Mississippi 
Valley, etc., found by Messrs, E. G. Squier 
and Dr. Davis. This unparalleled assem- 
blage of objects illustrative of the earliest 
known presence of man on the continent 
of America forms the nucleus of the mn- 
seum established by Mr. Blackmore at his 
native town, where it is accompanied by 

» relics of the like nature from various other 
parts of the world, brought together 
through the travels and personal exertions 
of the founder, with whom the subject is 
one of intense interest. They are all co- 
piously described, arranged, etc., in the 
book just mentioned, so that it forms both 
a catalogue raisonné of the museum, and a 
guide to the study of the science, showing 
the extent of the present state of know- 
ledge and the regions yet open to inquiry. 
The author is Dr. E. T. Stevens, curator 
of the museum, and a gentleman of known 
acquirements in his favorite pursuit. An- 
other contribution to American science is 
by the veteran author and traveller George 
Catlin, who reappears to an almost new 
generation with The Lifted and Subsided 
Rocks of America, with their influence on 
the Oceanic, Atmospheric, and Land Our- 
rents and the Distribution of Races. 

For those who extend their view beyond 
“this visible diurnal sphere” rich enter- 
tainment is afforded by Mr. Proctor’s ele- 
gant book, Other Worlds than Ours—The 
Plurality of Worlds studied under the Tight 
of recent Scientific Research. The author 
(R. A. Proctor, B.A., F.R.A.S.) is known 
to scientific readers by a valuable mono- 
gtaph on Saturn and his System, and vari- 
ous works on astronomical subjects. His 
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new book takes up the grounds of contro- 
versy or debate between Dr. Whewell and 
Sir David Brewster a few years since—but 
with much greater advantages. In his own 
words, ‘‘No very long interval, if we 
count by years, has elapsed since the 
Plurality of Worlds, and More Worlds than 
One was written, yet so rapidly hasscience 
progressed that already the subject of life 
in other worlds has assumed anew aspect.” 
Doubtfal points have been cleared up, 
new meanings have been found for estab- 
lished facts, and new modes of research 
have yielded, and still promise to yield, the 
most surprising results. Mr. Proctor’s 
object is ‘‘ not only to establish the thesis 
that there are other worlds than ours, but 
to present in a new and interesting light 
the marvellous discoveries that have re- 
warded recent scientific researches.” 
Among the topics he discusses are the evi- 
dence that the major planets are subsidi- 
ary suns, supplying heat to their satellites, 
and the theory that ‘‘in the rings of Sat- 
urn may be recognized the processes by 
which the solar system has attained its 
present state”’ The beautiful colored 
illustrations to Other Worlds than Ours 
have never been equalled in any modern 
astronomical book. Mr. Proctor is at pre- 
sent engaged ona New Star Atlas, on an 
elaborate scale, with letter-press introduc- 
tion, etc., to be published during this 
summer. 

The Natural History of Precious Stones, 
and of the Precious Metals, by 0. W. King, 
forms the new volume of ‘‘ Bohn’s Illus- 
trated Library.” This is a subject that 
Mr. King has made his own, and though in 
these prosaic days when stocks, bonds, 
and shares represent rather than form 
wealth, it is difficult to realize the rap- 
tures formerly inspired in poets like Mar- 
lowe, by 
‘* Bags of fiery Opals, Sapphires, Amethysts, 

Jacinths, hard Topaz, grass-green Emeralds, 

Beauteous Rubies, sparkling Diamonds,” 
the subject is full of interest, both of an 
economic and a romantic kind. The iden- 
tification of the ancient classical names of 
gems is full of curious matter, and it is 
surprising to find diamonds were unknown 
to the Greeks (whose ‘‘ Adamas” was a 
hard metal like steel), and that the earliest 
mention of them is by the Roman poet 
Manilius, in the latter part of the Augus- 
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tan age. The history and vicissitudes of 
all the famous (what may be called) histor- 
ical gems of the world, are narrated by 
Mr. King, with full descriptions and rep- 
resentations of them. In the account of 
the Koh-i-noor, the fatal Nemesis that 
threatens the possessors of the jewel 
{according to unvarying Hindoo tradition), 
is traced from its earliest history to its 
present owner, where its acquisition was 
rapidly followed by the Indian mutiny, the 
Crimean war, and the death of the Prince 
Consort,—a full confirmation, according 
to Eastern ideas. 

No volume of poems published of late 
years has suddenly reached a higher pop- 
ularity, or attracted more notice, than the 
one lately issued by the painter Dante Ga- 
briel Rossetti. It will speedily be followed 
by an enlarged edition, in two volumes, of 
Mr. Rossetti’s Dante and his Circle, includ- 
tng the Italian Poets before Dante. The 
Vita Nuova and other poems illustrative 
of Dante’s love and inner life will form 
one volume; the other will contain the 
choicest works of his poetical contempora- 
ries and predecessors. The work of a 
friend and fellow-laborer, Mr. William 
Morris, may be mentioned in the same 
connection. Zhe Story of the Volsungs and 
Nidblungs is now first translated by him 
from the Icelandic Saga. The story, it 
is well known, is almost identical with 
that of the Nidelungen Lied, and there is 
no more difficult question to settle in the 
genealogy of Romance than the compara- 
tive antiquity of the Icelandic and Ger- 
man recensions of this tale. In the Ice- 
landic, however, we have, besides the 
Volsunga Saga—preserved in the Edda— 
some of the original mythical ballads that 
supplied material for the more detailed 
work of the Saga man at a later period ; 
these are certainly older than any remains 
of Teutonic literature. Translations of 
these are included in Mr. Morris’ volume, 
in unrhymed metrical verse so near to 
the original that scarcely the position of 
a word needs changing. They give the 
earliest form of the great epic story most 
deeply embedded in the minds of the men 
of northern race, whatever its origin may 
have been. Those who would investigate 
this beyond the written word will find it 
amply treated of in Mr. Cox’s Aryan 
Mythology. It is perhaps a sign of the 


times that authors are bestowing attention 
to the outside of their books. Rossetti’s 
Poems are issued in a quaintly ornament. 
ed cover, ‘‘ designed by the author” and 
the Story of the Volsungs exteriorily dis. 
plays a rich arabesque pattern, pompously 
struck in gold of a subdued tint, from g 
drawing by Mr. Morris. A small book by 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, St. Paul and Pro. 
testantism, will probably make more noise 
than many a larger volume. All that Mr, 
Arnold writes displays a peculiar compla- 
cency with himself and his own opinions, 
and in the same measure seems to aggra- 
vate his opponents. There is most likely 
no ecclesiastical body that he would tho- 
roughly agree with ; but his sympathies ap. 
pear to be with the Broad Church party 
typically represented by Rev. F. D. Mau- 
rice. His present work is an attempt to 
reach the real views and master idea of 
St. Paul's theology, quite in the spirit of 
that school. In so doing he is of course 
severe on the Philistinism of Puritanism, 
as ‘‘ devoid of all delicacy of perception 


and philosophic thinking,” encumbering - 


the subject with ‘‘a machinery of cove- 
nants, conditions, bargains, and parties "— 
‘contractors, such as could have pro- 
ceeded from no other one but a born An- 
glo-Saxon man of business, British or 
American.” There is little else to notice 
in Theological Literature, except Jo- 
re Incane, a Biography of St. Luke, de- 
scriptive and literary, by A. S. Baynes, 
and a version of the work by the distin- 
guished French Protestant Pastor, Albert 
Reville, On the Deity of Christ ; a History 
of the Doctrine of the Divinity of Jesus 
Christ, authorized translation. A learned 
and curious work by Dr. Wm. H. Rule 
(the historian of the Inquisition) belongs 
rather to Ecclesiastical History. The His- 
tory of the Karaite Jews, exhibits the Pro- 
gress of Rabbinical Tradition, from the 
closing of the Canon of the Old Testa- 
ment to the publication of the Talmud 
and the consequent rise of Karaism, with 
its Confession of Faith in the Law and the 
Prophets only (now first translated from 
the original by the Rabbi Aaron), a sepa- 
rate ritual, and Karaite congregations in 
various parts of the world. The Kara- 
ites are the Protestants of the Jews, who 
utterly reject the Oral Law of tradition, 
and their history has never been told in 
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English before ; it involves many points of 
deep interest relative to the sacred text, 
its preservation, interpretation, &c. 

A bold attempt is made by a competent 
scholar to solve one of the great problems 
of past history in T'he Asiatic Affinities of 
the Old Italians, by Robt. Ellis, B.D. of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. The Ancient 
Btruscans, whose origin Niebuhr sought 
in the mountains of Rhetia, and whom 
Miller would bring from the coast of Ly- 
dia, are considered by Mr. Ellis to be of 
the old Thracian race, now represented 
solely by the modern Armenians. In their 
language he finds a key to the inscriptions 
whose purport has baffled inquiries for the 
last two thousand years. In his little book 
he offers a vocabulary sufficiently copious 
for the reading of what remains of this 
long lost tongue. It rests with the learn- 
ed world to pronounce on the subject ; but 
the book is, at any rate, the work of an 
accomplished philologist, and no of a vain 
dreamer, like so many English antiquarian 
works, All Americans who visit Europe 
are apt to imbibe a little connoisseurship ; 
avaluable guide for any that are led to 
dabble in picture-buying is offeredin A 
Critical and Commercial Dictionary of the 
Works of Painters in the Schools of Eu- 


LITERATURE 


THE intellectual sympathy between this 
and the mother country is exemplified in. 
the fact that Lothair and Edwin Drood 
are the absorbing literary ‘sensations’ 
here as-well as in England. The first out- 
burst of applause that greeted the former 
has lulled, however, and the work is now 
receiving a calmer and more judicious 
criticism, But as, in the present number, 
Disraeli’s latest production is reviewed at 
some length, we need only allude here to 
the republication, by the Appletone, of 
his earlier books—Henrietta Temple being 
the first of these presented in the reissue, 
to be rapidly followed by his other novels, 
Edwin Drood, appearing serially in several 
of our periodicals, is being widely read ; 
but the time to pronounce a full criticism 
upon it has not yet arrived. It is note- 
worthy that while Disraeli’s writings are 
attracting so much attention, the works 
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rope between A.D. 1250 and 1850. Its 
peculiarity is noted in the title; it deals 
with the prices of pictures and the char- 
acter of artists’ works, rather than with 
their lives, &, By means of nearly ten 
thousand notices of the sale of the same 
number of pictures, arranged chronologi- 
cally, it shows the rise and fall of values, 
the vicissitudes of public taste, and many 
other matters exceedingly interesting to 
artists and amateurs. The author is Mr. 
T. P. Seguier, Keeper of the Queen’s Pic- 
tures. 

A nut for metaphysicians to crack, of 
formidable dimensions, must close this im- 
perfect enumeration, Itis by Mr. S. H. 
Hodgson, author of Time and Space, a 
Metaphysical Essay,—a gentleman of Li- 
verpool who gets up his own books (and 
will bind them in white cloth). It is enti- 
tled The Theory of Practice, an Ethical 
Inquiry, in 2 volumes. Book I. contains an 
Analysis of the Sensations, Emotions, Pas- 
sions—of the will, reasoning, choice, and 
character, and their connection with cen- 
tral organization, Book IL: A Logic of 
Ethic and Politic, including Jurisprudence, 
Political Economy, Philology—with a ge- 
neral view of the connection of the 
Sciences. 


OF THE DAY. 


of another talented representative of the 
same race are running through a new edi- 
tion on this side of the Atlantic. The re- 
publication of Grace Aguilar’s books by 
D. Appleton & Co. has progressed as far 
as the third volume of the series—Home 
Scenes and Heart Studies, a collection of 
short stories and sketches, into many of 
which the author’s people and religion are 
wrought. But the most characteristic 
volume of Jewish stories which has lately 
appeared is that entitled Friday Night: 
a Selection of Tales Illustrating Hebrew 
Life. These stories had already ap- 
peared in the Jewish Messenger, of this 
city ; some of them are translations and 
adaptations, others original. The editors 
state that they are published in deference to 
a suggestion often made, that a collection 
of sketches from Jewish life, recounting 
the peculiar traditions, customs, and modes 
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of thought of the Hebrew, would be ‘‘ ac- 
ceptable to the public.” If the selections 
had been made with judgment it is very 
likely that this little volume would have, 
indeed, won its way into popular favor. 
Some of the stories have the zest of nov- 
elty and quaintness: That of ‘ Anschel, 
the Schlemiel,” for instance, is exceed- 
ingly clever; the manners and customs 
delineated are quite strange to American 
readers; and there is a natural air, as well 
as a knowledge of human nature and a 
quiet wit, that are very attractive. But 
such a story as ‘* The Sabbath Eve,”—in 
which a young Israelite falls into Christi- 
anity and all manner of crime, is beguiled 
into becoming an agent of a society for 
kidnapping young Jews, and is finally 
stabbed by the villain who was the means 
of his conversion to Christianity,—such a 
story as this will, we think, hardly prove 
acceptable to an intelligent public, either 
Jewish or Christian. It is to be hoped 
that life among the Israelites, of both 
Europe and America, in the present as well 
as in the past,—full as it is of intellec- 
tual activity, of singular and romantic vi- 
cissitudes, of endurance and of heroism,— 
may find more worthy portrayal in the 
subsequent volumes of the contemplated 
series, than in some portions of the present 
collection. 

The Harpers have just issued in book 
form Anthony Trollope’s Vicar of Bul- 
hampton, which has been running in 
Lippincott’s Magazine... This cheerfully 
prolific writer is especially known as the 
delineator of ‘‘the commonplace.” He 
does not deal with what are called the 
upper classes of English society; nor is 
his last, like Disraeli’s, a book of superla- 
tives. But Trollope came upon very sure 
ground when he chose to portray, to the 
best of his ability, the ordinary, every- 
day experiences of ordinary every-day peo- 
ple; for, after all, it is in the main “a 
commonplace” world, and we are all fond 
of reading, as it were, about ourselves. 
In the present story Trollope has the old 
natural, sympathetic, charitable way with 


him; the Vicar, with all his weaknesses, 


is a clever fellow (in the American mean- 
ing), the heroine, with all hers, perhaps 
comes out just a little too prosperously, 
although the moral she affords may atone. 
This moral the author kindly states for 


us, in ‘full, on page 295, to which page 
those may turn who are willing to de. 
prive themselves of the pleasure of perus- 
ing one of the most readable as well as 
wholesome novels of the day. 

The Lippincotts have published a story 
which also appeared first in their maga- 
zine, and which, as a picture of village 
life in the West, or, more properly, the In- 
terior (strange to say, an almost unworked 
field hitherto), is certainly a noteworthy 
addition to our literature. We refer to 
Robert Dale Owen’s Beyond the Breakers, in 
which are carefully depicted-—sometimes, 
indeed, with surprising grace and vividness 
—-the social characteristics of an Ohioan 
village; a sort of broadcloth pioneer soci- 
ety, quite different in many respects from 
that of the East. Those who have a mor- 
bid craving for the supernatural (to use a 
convenient term) will be perhaps somewhat 
disappointed at the lack of ghostly machi- 
nery in a book by the author of Footfalls 
on the Boundary of Another World. 

Before turning from the domain of fic- 
tion, mention should be made of an addi- 
tional volume in the sometime exceedingly 
popular Miihlbach series of historical noy- 
els, Queen Hortense, a Life Picture of the 
Napoleonic Era (D. Appleton & Co.) ; and 
a story by Miss Yonge (the same publish- 
ers), in which are portrayed the Court and 
Times of Henry V., who held James I. of 
Scotland prisoner. 

Lifting the Veil, by an unknown author 
(Charles Scribner & Co,), can hardly be 
classed as a work of fiction. A slight form 
of narrative is used about which to robe 
a recital of sad heart experiences, and 4 
statement of the writer’s belief concerning 
certain mysteries of this and the future 
life. The style is very simple, perhaps 
not always denoting sufficient care ; but 
there is an earnestness and a spirituality 
which seem to be born of a melancholy 
familiarity with the sorrows of bereave- 
ment; with the grief that, at the last, 
bring sstrength and courage. 

Mr. John 8. C. Abbott brings to his iZis- 
tory of Hortense (Harper & Brothers) the 
same vivacity of style and overweening 
admiration for everything pertaining to 
Bonaparte that characterize his life of 
the first Napoleon. The little book, as 
must be everything written about that re- 
markable family, is of romantic and po- 
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tent interest; though the reader looks 
with suspicion upon a work wherein the 
attempt is incidentally made to gloss over 
perhaps the most exquisite crime of the 
nineteenth century—the divorce of Jose- 
phine. 

Messrs. Charles Scribner & Co, have re- 
cently issued American Political Heonomy, 
including Strictures on the Management 
of the Currency and the Finances since 
1861, with a Chart showing the Fluctua- 
tions in Gold, by Francis Bowen, Alford 
Professor of Natural Religion, Moral Phi- 
losophy, and Civil Polity in Harvard Col- 
lege. Whatever the reader’s bias on the 
subject of the tariff, he must acknowledge 
the ability with which Prof. Bowen han- 
dies this theme, and that his argument 
for Protection is one of the most important 
utterances on the subject that has yet been 
made. It is not our province to discuss 
these matters; in fact we have an idea 
that there is no universal rule; that tariffs 
are not principles; that what is sauce for 
the goose is not sauce for the gander, and 
that the same motives--greed and selfish- 
ness—which made England a ‘‘ free-trade 
country” might well operate to put ours 
into the antagonistic attitude of protection- 
ism. Prof. Bowen gives less weight than 
perhaps he might have done to the fact 
that the United States is a world in itself, 
that everything we need may be grown at 
home, and that a nation such as ours may, 
like an individual, be self-contained and 
self-sustained. In the discussion of the 
tights of labor and its relations to capital 
the author is peculiarly happy. The ‘‘ Il- 
lustrated Library of Wonders” (from the 
same publishers) is making rapid progress, 
the latest volume being Wonders of Archi- 
tecture, translated from the French of M. 
Lefévre, with a chapter on English Archi- 
tecture by R. Donald. As observed in the 
preface, the work really forms a connected 
narrative of the development of architec- 
ture, for the record of remarkable struc- 
tures of every description is chronologically 
arranged, according to the eras to which 
the latter belong. The writer has naturally 
given considerable space to the Roman 
ruins in France, this forming by no means 
the most uninteresting portion of a very 
Compendious and admirable work. The 
illustrations, quite indispensable in a 
volume of this character, are sufficiently 
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numerous, all of them respectable, and 
some exceptionally fine. 

The last volume in the Hans. Christian 
Andersen series (Hurd and Houghton), 
includes his 7’ravels In Spain and @ Visit 
to Portugal. The fresh, unpretending, 
sympathetic, tenderly humorous style of 
Andersen's narrative makes this one of the 
most winsome books of travel we have 
seen inmanyaday, ‘‘ One must stick to 
the truth if one wishes to be original as 
a writer of travels,” says the author 
naively, and throughout it is evident that 
the pictures presented are faithful to the 
life, whether he portrays some grand old 
Spanish cathedral, or the geese that float 
in the basins in its shadow. But Ander- 
sen is essentially a poet, and it is the 
poetry of his descriptions that constitutes 
their chief and most enduring charm— 
while these as well as his other writings are 
characterized by a spirit of piety, as un- 
obtrusive as it is utterly without affecta- 
tion, We have now had four volumes 
in the present edition of Andersen’s works, 
and the seven yet in the press are anti- 
cipated with interest, especially that” in 
which he tells the romantic story of his 
own life. 

A volume of travels of more practical in- 
terest to Americans is Mr. ©. ©. Coffin’s 
Seat of Empire, just published by Fields, 
Osgood and Co. Its object is to set forth 
the physical features of the vast reach of 
country lying between the Lakes and the 
Pacific, in British America as well as the 
United States ; and this valuable informa- 
tion, collected with all the industry and 
intelligence of an accomplished journalist, 
is deftly woven into the pleasant chronicle 
of a summer vacation tour; the whole en- 
livened and illustrated by frequent engray- 
ings and a complete and accurate map of 
the country between the 36th and 55th 
parallel, extending across the continent, 
and showing the entire railway system of 
the Eastern and Middle States, as well as 
the Union Pacific and the Northern Paci- 
fic Railways. 

The volume of extracts bearing upon 
the utility of Classical Study, edited by 
William H. Taylor, LL.D. (Warren F., 
Draper, Andover), is a timely presentation 
of views upon an important subject, al- 
though the argument is carried out only 
on one side of the controversy. The edi- 
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tor is, in fact, a very warm advocate of 
the study of the classics, and his own in- 
troductory contribution is not the least 
able and judicious of the collection. Of 
course the dimensions of the book could 
have been increased by citations from 
other eminent writers, whose names will 
recur to those who have been interested 
in the controversy; but this was not 
necessary. Even when the advantages of 
the study are acknowledged, the practical 
educator will find here valuable sugges- 
tions as to methods. 

The children will be delighted with a 
new series by Jacob Abbott, entitled the 
Juno Stories (Dodd and Mead). These are 
intended for the edification of very young 
children; the object being to instill the 
principles of religion and morality by 
means of very simple but attractive 
stories. Two volumes are sent out to- 
gether, Juno and George, and Mary 0Os- 
borne. If the author deserves credit for 
the ingenious sugar-coating of his whole- 
some moral pills, the publishers should 
likewise be commended for the very 
pretty and tasteful covers, We question, 
however, whether it is fair to palm off 
such forlorn illustrations even upon chil- 
dren ; whose parents, at least, will scan 
the prodigies with ‘‘a critic’s eye.” 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A Manual of Church History. By Henry f. F, 
Guericke, Doctor and Professor of Theology in Halle, 
Translated from the German by William G. T. Shedd, 
Medieval Church History, A.D. 590-A.D, 1073. An. 
dover: W. F. Draper. 

God is Love; or, Glimpses of the Father's Infinite 
Affection for his People. New York: Robert Carter 
& Brothers. 

The Last Command, By M. L. Charlesworth, 
Author of Ministering Children, etc. Do. 
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By the Rev. 





